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It may not be amiss to explain our 
plan of publication. A great many sub¬ 
scribers seem to have expected a June 
issue this summer. 

Plan of Our plan is to issue 

Publication ten numbers a year, 

once a month from 
September to May, inclusive, and one in 
the summer. Last year and this year, 
we have published in August. The Alum¬ 
nus goes to press about the 15th of every 
month. We should be glad for those who 
have any news items to send us, to keep 
this in mind so that it may get in when 
it should be published. 


The Gymnasium fund has passed be¬ 
yond the $50,000 mark. The new gym¬ 
nasium, with the best modern equipment 
for a college with a 
$50,000 championship team 

Subscribed. and with a student 

body of a thousand 
in number, is now a certainty. Actual 
work will begin upon it sometime during 
the coming year. The rapidity with 
which this amount has been subscribed 
has simply astonished the most sanguine. 
The success of this whirl-wind campaign 
is due to two things: first, Tom Bragg 
who was ably assisted by “Gus” Graydon 
and a Ford automobile; and secondly, 
the unsurpassed and unsurpassable loy¬ 
alty of Auburn men. The Alumnus pre¬ 
dicted in its first issue that the time was 
drawing near when Auburn’s former 
students would build buildings and en¬ 
dow departments at their alma mater, 
but the beginning of the fulfillment of 
this prophecy has come sooner than the 
most optimistic could have foreseen. 
The Auburn spirit is at work. 


This issue goes to all graduates and all 
former students whose addresses we 
know. Owing to the resignation of the 
assistant business manager last March,, 
notices of lapses of subscriptions have 
not been sent out since that date until a 
recent letter by the Editor. So far the 
replies have been gratifying. A large 
number of new subscribers have been en¬ 
rolled in reply to a letter sent to all the 
graduates who were not subscribers. It 
may be of interest to Auburn men to* 
know that we now have over seven hun¬ 
dred subscribers, and that our advertis¬ 
ing and subscriptions paid for the ac¬ 
tual cost of printing 
Have You Sent and distributing the 
Your Dollar? past year. In other 

words, we are 

“even.” It is the idea of the editor and 
manager, and others in Auburn who are- 
interested in the paper, to increase the 
number of subscriptions, if possible, to* 
two thousand, so that we can have a bet¬ 
ter financial basis. It is extremely easy 
to get advertisements for a paper 

that has a large number of subscribers,, 
and this is one reason why we want to 
increase. On the other hand, a 

large number of conplimentary cop¬ 
ies should be printed each issue 
and distributed among the high 
schools of the state and prospective 
subscribers for the good of the cause. 
This arrangement is almost necessary to 
give a paper secure standing, and it is 
our idea to place The Alumnus upon 
such a footing. If your subscription has 
lapsed, or if you are not a subscriber, 
you will help us considerably by sending 
your dollar right away to pay for next 
year’s Alumnus. 


Auburn’s summer activities are becom¬ 
ing extensive. Besides the regular sum¬ 
mer session with 164 students who are 
spending six weeks 
Auburn’s Summer in Auburn, there 
Activities. have been this sum¬ 
mer four other im¬ 
portant conventions. The Farmers’’ 
Summer School, which was attended by 
over seven hundred farmers, was in ses¬ 
sion during the first eight days of this 
month. There were lectures by the 
members of our station staff and by fa¬ 
mous experts from other states, and dem¬ 
onstrations in cookery, canning, cattle 
judging, etc. During this week an Ala¬ 
bama man offered for a sale a large num¬ 
ber of blooded cattle grown in the state, 
and consequently immune from the Tex¬ 
as or tick fever—a fact which shows con¬ 
siderable progress in our state towards 
proper farming conditions. At the same 
time there was a school for Corn Club- 
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Boys who were given definite scientific 
instructions about raising the staple 
crops of Alabama, and this was attended 
by about 165 boys between the ages of 10 
and 18. Following these meetings, im¬ 
mediately came the conference of state 
farm demonstration agents, which lasted 
several days. This organization with Mr. 
J. T. Watt at its head is now a part of the 
College force. Formerly the chief agent 
had an office in Montgomery and the or¬ 
ganization worked independently of the 
College, but now Mr. Watt will have an 
office in our Agricultural Building, and 
demonstration work will be carried on 
under the supervision of our Agricultural 
Department. There are somewhere be¬ 
tween sixty and eighty agents now in the 
field. During the week of August 17th, 
the Lee County Teachers’ Institute, at¬ 
tended by over one hundred teachers, 
was in session. All these activities make 
Auburn seem to be quite a busy little 
town. It certainly is not the deserted 
village in the interpretation ordinarily 
given to the name. 


The Auburn Summer Session has made 
great progress this summer. Last year, 
which was the first year, we enrolled 92 
students. This year we enrolled 104. 
We have a faculty of 24 men and women, 
and offer this summer 56 courses. About 
thirty women were in attendance, of 
whom twenty were taking intensive 
work in domestic art and science. About 
thirty men, teachers in County High 
Schools and other schools of the same 
rank, are taking carpentry. A large num¬ 
ber of teachers also are taking the regu¬ 
lar college courses in physics, chemistry, 
and agriculture, besides many courses in 
these subjects offered especially for 
teachers, but the majority of students 
are engaged in regular college credit 

work. The Summer 

1914 Slimmer Session offers a large 

Session. number of the cour¬ 

ses given during the 
regular session. Nearly all of the En¬ 

glish, mathematics, and History given 
(luring the regular session are offered 
during the Summer Session. We are of¬ 
fering this year quite a number of courses 
which we were unable to offer last 
year, and it is our purpose to increase 
this number year by year until we are of¬ 
fering in the summer session quite a 
large percentage of the courses given 
during the regular session. 

As our Summer Session comes during 
the last six weeks of the summer, it 
makes it convenient for students who 
have been in attendance at other summer 
schools to continue their education with 
us. For instance, it is possible for a stu¬ 
dent to complete, during the two college 
summer sessions given in Alabama, about 
two-fifths of a whole session’s work by 


attending both. One of our regular stu¬ 
dents was in attendance this summer at 
the University summer school and is now 
in our Summer Session. Quite a number 
of others who were registered at the Uni¬ 
versity Summer School are in attendance 
here, many of them taking regular col¬ 
lege work. By this happy adjustment of 
matters, it makes it possible for Alaba¬ 
mians to stay in college all the year 
round. This arrangement makes it fair¬ 
ly easy for teachers to get in “striking 
distance” of a degree by simply attend¬ 
ing summer sessions, and helps regular 
students to finish their college work very 
much sooner than is otherwise possible. 

On another page in this issue is a pho¬ 
tograph, a portrait of Dr. Charles 
Hunter Ross, which was presented 
to the College by Prof. E. S. Mc- 
Kissick, of Greenwood, S. C. We 
are publishing also in this issue 
Mr. Samford’s presentation speech. The 
portrait has been made from a picture of 
Prof. Ross in the early nineties. Those 
who knew Prof. Ross at that time will 
find the portrait a good likeness. 

The meeting of the Board of Trustees 
was very brief. They accepted the Pres¬ 
ident’s report without change. Two sig¬ 
nificant things which were adopted are 
as follows: First, the Board granted de¬ 
grees to all former students of the East 
Alabama Male College who were engaged 
in the Civil War; second, they approved 
the President’s recommendation regard¬ 
ing an appeal to the next legislature ask¬ 
ing for appropriations sufficient to make 
the Smith-Lever fund available to the 
fullest extent in Alabama. They also 
pased two motions with which he did not 
concur. The first was to raise his snVw 
to five thousand dollars a year, and the 
second was to erect, during the coming 
year, a President’s mansion to cost a* 
least twelve thousand dollar.;. The Board 
is to be congratulated upon its brief, but 
important meeting. _ 

On another page of “The Alumnus” is 
given the President’s statement in regard 
to the Smith-Lever extension bill, and 
also an explanation of how the money is 
appropriated and what work it pre¬ 
scribes. When the legislature meets the 
requirements of Congress fully, the 
State of Alabama will have between 
three and four hundred thousand 
dollars to spend in extension work among 
farmers. This appropriation will be han¬ 
dled through The Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. While Auburn, as an Institu¬ 
tion, will not be able to use this money 
for instruction at Auburn, or for build¬ 
ings or equipment, the fact that the Col¬ 
lege is doing the work will mean a great 
deal to the institution. It is of utmost im¬ 
portance that Auburn men in every part 
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of the State use their influence to get 
taws passed in the next legislature which 
will enable us to get the full benefit of this 
extension bill. This is a great work in 
which every Auburn man, whether grad¬ 
uate or not, can join, and “The Alumnus” 
takes pleasure in sending out the call for 
necessary work. 


TheAlumni Luncheon Tuesday, accord¬ 
ing to the newspapers, was a brilliant 
success. According to a new arrange¬ 
ment, the luncheon was made absolutely 
free to visiting Alumni and friends of the 
College. Mr. W. K. Terry, of Binning 
ham, acted as Toast-master. The follow¬ 
ing is a list of the speakers: (1) John 
T. Ashcraft, Florence, Alabama, who 
complimented the work of the school and 
urged Alumni to do all in their power to 
increase the influence of the institution 
by lending their moral and financial sup¬ 
port to its enlargement; (2) H. 0. Murfce, 
President of The Marion Institute, who 
had a good word to say about Auburn 
spirit as exhibted in athletics and in our 
honor system; (3) State Senator Thos. S. 
Frazer, who complimented the Institu¬ 
tion and President Thach upon the great 
work Auburn is doing; (I > President 
Thos. W. Palmer, of The Alabama Girls 
Technical Institute of Montevallo, who 
spoke of the mutual interests of Auburn 
and Montevallo, and of the great work the 
two schools are doing in co-operation; 
(5) T. C. Locke who spoke of Au¬ 
burn’s Athletics; (6) Capt. A. W. 
Bell, of Anniston, who spoke of the 


rapid progress of the institution 
during his connection with the Board of 
Trustees; (7) President Thach who out¬ 
lined some of the larger plans of the in¬ 
stitution, calling special attention to the 
work which Auburn was doing for the 
farmers of the State. “The kevnote of 
my remarks,” said President Thach, 
speaking at the alumni luncheon today, 
“and the work that I would most empha¬ 
size for all the schools of the state, the 
secondary schools and all the colleges, is 
co-operation in all the efforts put fo»*th 
for the uplift and betterment of the 
state.” 

“Let us not have criticisms and conten¬ 
tions in this great work. We have a sol¬ 
emn task to perform and there is glory 
for all.” 

(7) D. J. Meador complimented 
the institution upon the education given 
to his two boys. He said, “I sent two 
boys to Auburn and Auburn has returned 
to me two full grown and well- rounded 
men. I want Dr. Thach to come to my 
home some time and see what he has 
done for my two boys, and what those 
two boys have done for me. They have 
revolutionized methods on my farm. 
Their education has been a large finan¬ 
cial investment for me. An Auburn boy 
is a blessing to any agricultural commu¬ 
nity.” (8) L. N. Duncan spoke briefly of 
the extension among boys and girls. (9) 
Dr. C. A. Cary urged co-operation of 
Auburn men towards bringing about 
better legislation for farmers. (10) Dr. 
Remus G. Persons and (11) Dr. J. H. 
Drake. 
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COMMENCEMENT SERMON. 

By Rev. Egbert W. Smith, Nashville. 

Tenn. 

There are few greater words in 
the English language than the word 
achievement. To do, to dare, to ac¬ 
complish something that will push for¬ 
ward the Kingdom of Christ and leave 
the world better and happier for our 
having lived in it, is the ambition that 
should guide £nd glorify every human 
life. Black were the shadows that 
fell about the Saviour’s last night on 
earth, but in the rapture of achieve¬ 
ment, they were forgotten as He 
shouted up to His Father: “I have fin¬ 
ished the work that thou gavest Me 
to do.” 

Faith and Achievement 

What is the secret of worthy 
achievement, the pathway to the shin¬ 
ing gold? Is it wealth? Is it social 
position? Is it genius? Multitudes 
have had all these and have failed, 
while other multitudes with none of 
them have royally succeeded. Let us 
ask the Bible. We need not search 
through it. The spirit of inspiration 
has summed it up for us in one great 
chapter the eleventh of Hebrews. In 
this chapter God places the inspired 
writer upon a mountain peak, and bids 
him look back along the path and re¬ 
port how worthy things have been ac¬ 
complished. So from His mountain 
top, with the unerring eye of inspira¬ 
tion, he follows the track of the centu¬ 
ries away back to where the years 
blend in a solemn stillness, and he re¬ 
ports that every noble achievement 
has been wrought by faith. By faith 
Abel, by faith Enoch, by faith Noah, 
by faith Abraham, by faith Sarah, by 
faith Isaac, by faith Jacob, by faith 
Joseph, by faith Moses, by faith Ra- 
hab, and so on to the end. 

To this teaching of Scripture the 
Son of God sets his seal. “According 
to your faith,” He says, “be it unto 
you.” Not according to your wealth, 
or rank, or genius, but “according to 
your faith.” When the father of the 
afflicted child said to Him: “If Thou 
canst do anything, have compassion on 
us and help us.” Christ’s reply was: 
“If thou canst have faith; all things 
are possible to him that hath faith.” If 
Christ and the Bible teach anything, 
they teach that the master word of 
achievement is faith. 

What is Faith? 

What is faith? When we bring to¬ 
gether all that the Bible says by way of 
explaining and illustrating faith, we are 
led to the following definition: Faith 
is courage to go forward in the path of 


obedience—not of fancy, of fanaticism, 
or self-will—doing our best with what 
we have and trusting God to back our 
best with His Almighty Power. 

Faith is what? Faith is courage to 
go forward. The Bible, every page 
of it, is God’s answer to the cowardly 
doctrine that we are the creatures of 
circumstances, the helpless victims of 
our environment. We must go with 
the current. We must do as others 
do. We are hopelessly shut into a 
narrow, feeble life. But the Bible 
says, No. You are not the victim of 
your surroundings. Through God's of¬ 
fered help you can overcome them if 
you will. And it points us to Enoch, 
and Noah, and Joseph, and Daniel, and 
a score more, each one of them alone 
amidst evil, and yet victorious over 
evil. 

The Bible is continually inviting 
us, no matter what our environments 
may be, to do and dare; and history 
backs the invitation with ten thousand 
examples. 

The man who a century ago waked 
the Church of God to its duty to a 
heathen world—who was he? An hum¬ 
ble shoemaker, poor in this world’s 
goods, opposed and ridiculed by the 
great churchmen of his day. But he 
saw the work to be done. He went 
bravely forward, trusting in God. And 
God’s strength was made perfect in 
William Carey’s weakness. 

God often delights to use what to 
our eyes would seem the most un¬ 
likely of instruments. The man who 
proved himself the earthly savior of 
the poor lunatics of this country—who 
was he? “He” was a woman, a woman 
who went in person through the loath¬ 
some, disease-infected prisons and poor 
houses of the United States, where 
there were caged and chained like 
wild beasts, the poor lunatics herded 
and beaten and starved as criminals, 
cage after cage of raving madmen 
whose keepers told her it was death 
to come in reach of them, she entered, 
clad only in the armor of love, to 
study their condition, and to prove 
upon them the effect of gentleness and 
sympathy. Then she went in person 
before legislature after legislature, 
reporting the results of her investi¬ 
gation, pleading for separate detention 
and scientific and gentle treatment for 
the mentally diseased; and with such 
success that noble asylums sprang up 
all over the country in the wake of 
her footsteps, and before her death 
Dorothea Dix had done more for the 
most neglected and suffering portion 
of our population than any other per¬ 
son that ever lived. 

Faith is courage to go forward in 
the path cf duty, doing the best with 
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what we have, and trusting God to back 
our best with His Almighty Power. 

“If” is Fatal Word. 

The most fatal word in the English 
language for its size is the word “if.” 
How many potentially useful careers 
have been coffined in this little word 
of but two letters, God only knows. 
I hear David saying, “Lord, I want to 
overcome this giant but I have no mili¬ 
tary training; I have no experience 
with sword or with armor,—only my 
shepherd’s sling.” Said the Lord, 
“Use what you have.” So I see David, 
sling in hand, marching across the 
brook to meet Goliath and crying to 
him, “This day will the Lord deliver 
you into my hands.” 

I hear someone saying, “If my 
powers and opportunities could be 
multiplied in that way, I could accom¬ 
plish great things.” As a matter of 
fact, that is precisely the way Christ 
does multiply them in answer to faith. 
He spoke two parables to teach this, 
that of the talents and that of the 
pounds, and each parable he closed 
with these words, “For to him that 
hath shall be given, and he shall have 
abundance.” In these words, the Lord 
gives us the key to these parables. 
The man with two talents says, “Lord 
I want to do a four-talent work in the 
world, and I have only two talents.” 
Says the Lord, “Start with what you 
have,” and presently the two talents 


become four talents. In the parable 
of the pounds, one of the men says, 
“Lord, I have but one pound, and I want 
to do a ten-pound work for the com¬ 
ing of the kingdom.” I glory in that 
man’s spirit, in the contrast between 
what he had and what he had the 
faith to aim at. When the Savior 
tells him to start with his one little 
pound he does not hesitate, he goes 
forward in the path of obedience, do¬ 
ing his best with what he has, and 
trusting God to back his best with 
His Almighty power. And what fol¬ 
lows? The one pound becomes two, 
four, six, eight, ten pounds. “For,” 
says the Savior, “to him that useth 
what he hath shall be given, and he 
shall have abundance; but from him that 
will not use what he hath, shall be 
taken away even that which he hath.” 
Here, as everywhere in Christ’s teach¬ 
ing, religion and science clasp hands. 

God is ever teaching us by His 
word and His providence that none 
of us, however situated, has any valid 
excuse for not laying hold of some 
noble work for the glory of God and 
the good of man. I do not know what 
your work should be, but by prayer 
and earnest study, you ought to be 
able to find it. Thoughtless people 
sometimes speak contemptuously of 
what they term “youthful enthusiasms.” 
Never was contempt so misapplied. 
History proves that nearly every great 
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reform that has blessed mankind, 
nearly every forward movement of 
the kingdom of truth and righteousness 
has begun as an enthusiasm in the breast 
of some young man or young woman. 

Begin at Home. 

Do not look too high or too far 
away for a place to start. How did 
Christ begin? The Bible calls him the 
Captain of our faith. He is our leader 
in the divine art and exercises of 
faith. How then, did he begin His 
work of revolutionizing the world? 
With schools and colleges and univer¬ 
sities and seminaries? With an army 
of home and foreign missionaries? 
No. He began with the work of a few 
humble men and women in the reach 
of his hands. The path of noble 
achievement does not start in the sky 
above your head, or at the golden gate¬ 
way of the sunset, or 

“From some fair dawn beyond the 
doors of death.” 

It begins right where you are, with 
the gifts, the opportunities, the tools 
in reach of your hand, and from that 
point it moved onward and upward to 
ever enlarging power and fruitfulness. 

Why do not more of us enter this path 
of noble and telling achievement? Be¬ 
cause we do not trust God to back our 
best with His Almighty power. That 
is the reason. We see the needs, social, 
spiritual, economic, political, the crying 
needs at home and abroad, but we see 
even more clearly the difficulties in the 
way and our own weaknesses. What we 
do not look at is the promised help of 
Almighty God. What we do not listen to 
is the voice of him who says, “Fear thou 
not, for I am with thee; be not dismayed, 
for I am thy God.” 

Let me close with a Bible picture of 
how God’s help is ministered to the Soul 
that is not afraid to take Him at His 
word. Above this picture I would write, 
“God’s encouragement to feeble faith,” 
and below it, “How God supplies great 
needs out of little vessels.” You remem¬ 
ber that ooor widow in the Old Testa¬ 
ment whose two boys were to be sold 
to pay her debt. In her desperate need 
of money, she appeals to Elisha. The 
prophet of God replies, “Tell me, what 
hast thou in the house?” “Nothing; noth¬ 
ing at all except one little cup of oil.” It 
was so little she had forgotten it, but it is 
enough to start with. It is enough 
for the Almighty Power to make 
the necessary connection with. So the 
prophet tells her to borrow all the empty 
vessels she can from her neighbors. Soon 
her little one room hut is full of empty 
vessels. And now she takes her little 
oil can, and begins to pour into this big 
vessel next to her. And as she pours 
and pours, her heart beats and her thin 
hands tremble so that she can hardly 


hold the can, and the boys look on with 
startling eyes. She tills another, and an¬ 
other, and another all around the room. 
And now she turns up her little oil ves¬ 
sel. And does the oil at once overflow? 
Not at all. Immediately “the oil stayed.”’ 
so the record tells us. Let us learn the 
lesson and practice it from this day 
forth. The moment she began to pour 
out, God began to pour in; as long as 
she continued to pour out, God continu¬ 
ed to pour in. 


SUB-SURFACE TENDENCIES IN AMER¬ 
ICAN SOCIETY, THE BACCALAU¬ 
REATE ADDRESS. 

By Dr. Edward Alsworth Ross, Profes¬ 
sor of Sociology, University 
of Wisconsin. 

To us sociologists the greatest things 
that happen do not occur at any particu¬ 
lar time or place. The things that deflect 
the social current are not always battles, 
treaties or laws; often they are things 
that never get into the newspaper des¬ 
patches at all. About twenty years ago 
American society turned the sharpest 
corner it has turned since the abolition 
of slavery; and yet the public did not 
notice it then and scarcely realizes it 
now. 

Through all our history the American 
people has developed in the presence 
of free land. Always there was good 
land to be had for nothing if only you 
would take the trouble to go West. But 
about the middle of the nineties the 
frontier as a large, determining fact in 
American life ceased to exist. There are 
still bits of frontier hidden away in the 
Rocky Mountains, and I have seen 
pioneers hewing farms out of the white 
pine forests of Idaho as a century ago 
they were hewing them out of the hard 
woods of Ohio. There is still public 
land to be had, but as a great shaping 
condition the frontier has disappeared 
and with it has closed the expansive 
free-land epoch that stretched through 
our nascent period, and we find our¬ 
selves in the era of limited natural op¬ 
portunities and intensive development. 

I know, of course, that there is much 
arid land that will be brought under wa¬ 
ter, but irrigation land that costs $23 an 
acre to get water to is not an 
opportunity for penniless families 
such as used to flow out upon govern¬ 
ment land and achieve financial in- 
deoendence. When I was a boy the 
farmer’s son on his twenty-first birth¬ 
day was presented by his father with a 
team, a wagon and perhaps a few farm 
implements. He worked a year on 
wages, married the girl of his heart, put 
ox-bows and canvas on his wagon, drove 
out to Nebraska or Kansas or the Dak¬ 
otas, and, before he was twenty-three,. 
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was an independent farmer on a quar¬ 
ter-section of land, which would cer¬ 
tainly be worth from three to five thou¬ 
sand dollars bv the time he was old. 
Now such a young man must needs work 
on wages at least six or eight years be¬ 
fore he can “get ahead” enough to buy 
himself a farm. Hitherto the discontent¬ 
ed American has enjoyed an option— 
to move up or to move on. There is now 
little frontier to move to, and as “room 
at the top” is the gospel for the excep¬ 
tional man, it is hard to escape the con¬ 
clusion that for the ordinary man the 
circle of opportunity is relatively nar¬ 
rower than it was in the frec-land era. 

The frontier has made for social 
equality in this country. At the frontier 
no man would work long for a farmer 
when for nothing he could get land just 
as good and farm it himself. The artisan 
had to be paid a wage large enough to 
keep him from turning farmer himself. 
I have noticed that class distinctions 
show themselves, not between those who 
possess and those who do not possess, 
but between those who possess and those 
who not only do not but apparently 
cannot possess. Always in the West— 
whether the “West” was Ohio or Idaho 
—the rich banker has not objected to the 
penniless but capable young man callin'* 
on his daughter, because the banker had 
been penniless himself when he married, 
and because he knew that this young 
man would be as well off as the banker 
now is when he has reached the same 
age. The abundance of opportunity of 
the frontier, coupled with equal access 
to these opportunities, produced a sense 
of social equality which gradually be¬ 
came a part of “Americanism.” 

Again, the frontier has been a maker 
of political democracy in this country. 
In our early history there was a tenden¬ 
cy toward class government and the 
growth of vested interests in the sea¬ 
board slates where society was slipping 
into grooves. The younger states of the 
West, on the other hand, showed a strong 
tendency to sweep away the props of 
class rule. The states of the Ohio Val¬ 
ley introduced into our political prac¬ 
tice the abolition of property qualifica¬ 
tions for the suffrage, of property and 
religious qualifications for office-hold¬ 
ing, the increase in the proportion of 
elective officials as compared with ap¬ 
pointive officials, shorter terms of office, 
rotation in office and the submitting of 
state constitutions for popular ratifica- 
tiojn. From the West at different times 
has swept eastward Jeffersonianism, 
Jacksonism, Lincoln republicanism, 
grangerism, populism, Bryanism, the 
new nationalism, together with such 
contemporary political innovations as di¬ 
rect primary, initiative, referendum, re¬ 
call and the popular election of United 
States senators. 


If we had been a nation of peasants, 
the sudden ending of free land in the 
rain belt would have brought us up short, 
and the shock to popular hopes and 
ideals would have been disastrous. But 
our people, being ingenious and enter¬ 
prising, began to push out laterally in 
quest of other kinds of opportunity. 

Of course, the first effect of the end¬ 
ing of free land was a great enhance¬ 
ment in the value of the land already im¬ 
proved. During the first decade of this 
century the value of farm land increas¬ 
ed one hundred eighteen per cent as 
against twenty-six per cent for the nine¬ 
ties and thirty per cent for the eighties. 
The value of farm property doubled as 
against an increase of twenty-seven per 
cent for the nineties and thirty-two per 
cent for the eighties. In 1900 the aver¬ 
age farm consisted of one hundred forty- 
six acres and was worth $3566. In 
1910 it had only one hundred thirty- 
eight acres, but it was worth $6,444. 

This appreciation of land gave a great 
stimulus to the drainage of swamp lands 
and the reclamation of arid lands. The 
“abandoned farms” of the New England 
states, which attracted so much attention 
about 1890, were mostly re-occupied and 
many areas of poor soil which the land- 
seeker had brushed contemptuously by, 
so long as there was a frontier, began to 
be settled and turned to account. An¬ 
other resource was to exploit the second 
field that lies a few inches below the sur¬ 
face of American farms. Shallow plow¬ 
ing and scanty cultivation may do when 
a man is spreading himself out thin over 
a quarter-section; but when the farmer 
has to provide for two or three boys out 
of that quarter-section, he is glad to be 
shown how to extract more from the 
soil. When I was a boy, how the farm¬ 
ers jeered at the professors in the State 
College of Agriculture! “Them fellers 
with their book-Iearnin’ can’t teach me 
nothin’, ” was how many a farmer put 
it. Now the farmers in thousands sit 
meekly at the feet of experts who ex¬ 
plain scientific tillage and the agricul¬ 
tural colleges are thronged with young 
men studying how to make farming pay. 

Another result of the disappearance 
of the frontier has been the migration 
of hundreds of thousands of American 
farmers who had sold their land at from 
$60 to $100 per acre into the Canadian 
Northwest, where they can obtain land 
at $20 an acre. For the first time > * 
our history, Americans in large num¬ 
bers have said good-bye to the stars and 
stripes forever, because it no longer 
waved over free land. 

Another consequence is the great ap¬ 
preciation in the value of farm products, 
the proceeds of which have availed lo 
pay off' the farm mortgages that were 
crushing the farmers of the Middle West 
in the early nineties. This apprecia- 
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lion is reflected in the cities in the high¬ 
er cost of living which every party 
imagines it can cope with but which 
can never be cured because the extensive 
occupation of government land under 
the stimulation of a homestead policy— 
which inordinately cheapened the pro¬ 
ducts of the soil—can never recur again. 
The growing demand for the restriction 
of immigration reflects the popular reali¬ 
zation that there is no frontier for the 
immigrants to spread into and that now 
immigration means crowding for some¬ 
body. 

Now that the frontier is gone, not so 
many of us will be able to drink doc]) 
of personal liberty as formerly. The 
pioneers were in thralldom to the 
swamps, the stumps, the shaggy wilder¬ 
ness, the wretched roads, the fevers and 
the “varmints.” They lacked music, 
art, books, refined society, good medical 
attention, the thousand conveniences, 
pleasures and stimuli of the riper com¬ 
munities. But they were freer from the 
will of other men than the more com¬ 
fortable denizens of the East. They 
were little burdened with government, 
law, public opinion, custom and conven¬ 
tionality. They knew and enjoyed their 
freedom and it went to their heads, pro¬ 
ducing that intoxication which the West 
has always wrought on a certain tyne. 
Henceforth, the bold independent spirits 
who have been wont to find a satisfying 
freedom on the spacious frontier will 
have to endure the dwarfing pressures 


and accent the painful standardizing of 
a complex social life without hope of 
escaoe, unless indeed they are able to 
climb up into the exhilarating zone of 
mastery where one is still an integer. 
As compensation the citizen can expect 
to be better protected, housed, warmed, 
fed, clothed, nursed, schooled, inform¬ 
ed; entertained and edified than the old- 
time American. 

That domestic husbandry and the 
handicrafts are gone and nearly every¬ 
body lives by catering to others makes 
it imperative to conform to the wishes 
of these others. This has a good side 
in that the vicious man is obliged to be¬ 
come outwardly decent lest he lose em¬ 
ployment or patronage or credit. The 
employer has been a mighty force for 
lessening intemperance. Sex irregular¬ 
ity has been obliged to become more 
furtive. The great improvement in man¬ 
ners is due in part to the power of firms 
and companies to exact politeness of 
their employees in dealing with the pub¬ 
lic. Sheer publicity is more antiseptic 
than ever before; hence the effectiveness 
of muck raking; but the dread of grave 
material damage if one takes the unpo¬ 
pular side or speaks out his mind against 
some intrenched evil is taking the back¬ 
bone out of people at an alarming rale. 
The preacher knows he can be struck 
through his wealthy pew-holders, the 
educator through his school board, the 
editor through his big advertisers, the 
officer of a company through his board 
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of directors, the workingman through his 
boss. The lawyer fears to lose the cor¬ 
poration cases," the physician dreads the 
loss of his place on the faculty of a 
medical school, on the hospital staff or 
on the Board of Health, the merchant is 
silent lest the banks shut off his credit, 
the manufacturer realizes how vulner¬ 
able he is to the ferreting reporter or 
the factory inspector. No one dares 
speak until others are speaking, move 
until others have led. After suffering 
awhile from ingrowing moral convic¬ 
tions people may reach the point of not 
having any strong moral convictions. 

Back woods, prairie and placer bred, 
the go-it-alone spirit to which nothing 
was more galling than the taking of 
order made for independence. Con¬ 
versely mill, railroad and depart¬ 
ment store teach hierarchy and obe¬ 
dience. But the autocratic and harsh 
discipline of these highly organiz¬ 
ed enterprises must be softened; for 
after having drunk so deeply of the 
sweet draught of individual liberty, the 
American will not endure the irksome 
collar of obedience unless he can feel, 
as does the public school teacher or the 
college professor, that he bows not to the 
will of his immediate superior, but to 
the inherent requirements of all high 
organization. 

Another fundamental change in Amer¬ 
ican society is the growth of the urban 
element. At the time of the First Cen¬ 
sus there were only five cities in this 
country with more than ten thousand 
inhabitants, and they contained but four 
per cent of the people; now there are 
six hundred such cities which contain 
thirty-seven per cent of the American 
people. In thirty years the rural ele¬ 
ment and small town element from being 
seventy per cent of us has shrunk to be 
but fifty-three per cent. In the mean¬ 
time what may be called the city element 
(in cities of from 25,000 to 500,000) has 
grown from eleven per cent to eighteen 
and a half per cent, while the inhabitants 
of cities of over half a million from be¬ 
ing one-sixteenth of the American people 
have come to be one-eighth. 

In the nineteenth century the Ameri¬ 
can soul was the soul of country dwell¬ 
ers; in the twentieth century the Ameri¬ 
can soul will be the soul of city dwell¬ 
ers. The psychology of urbanities is not 
that of the rural people. Better it may 
be, or worse, but it is different. 

The urban type lives on surfaces, life 
being so crowded with impressions that 
there is little time for reflection. Com¬ 
pare the sights and sounds that hail and 
distract you in a city street with those 
you meet in a country lane. Compare 
the exaggeration of big headlines, red 
and green ink, pictures, cartoons, dramat¬ 
ic posters, and sandwich men that must 
be used in order to reach the city man’s 
mind, with the means that will capture 


the farmer’s attention. The former 
measures the intensity of the competi¬ 
tion to impress city dwellers. The num¬ 
ber of things the urbanite noticingly 
looks at or listens to in a day is probably 
far greater than those that impinge on 
the minds of the farmers. The farmer 
may sink into mental stagnation, the 
machinery of his rusty mind moving 
slowly in response only to strong stimu¬ 
lus; or, without proper knowledge, his 
mind may grind on itself, mulling over 
and over his narrow personal experi¬ 
ence, his little stock of inherited dogmas, 
his scanty fund of scrappy unco-ordinat¬ 
ed information gleaned from his week¬ 
ly newspaper, or wrestle with passages 
from Daniel or Revelations which he 
is utterly incompetent to interpret; or, 
furnished by his schooling with a stock 
of orderly verified knowledge and cer¬ 
tain tests of correct thinking and s<- 
plied with sound current data, he may 
by his own reflections work out prin¬ 
ciples which afford him safe guidance. 

The city atmosphere quickens the 
dull ox-like peasant mind, making for 
alertness, impressionability, promptness 
of response; also for snap-shot judg¬ 
ments and shallow thinking. For years 
you can ply a rural population with 
facts and ideas calling for action on 
their part and for long you get no res¬ 
ponse. But the impressions accumulate, 
and oresentlv you have built up in them 
a fixed purpose which achieves the de¬ 
sired action. On the other hand, urban¬ 
ites are sooner hot and sooner cool. Im¬ 
pressions are more easily made, but they 
are not accumulated, for the city type 
is impatient of repetition. 

The city does not favor the fundament¬ 
al economic virtues such as foresight 
and frugality. The farmer is esteemed 
according to his production capital, his 
red barns, tight fences, weedless fields, 
sleek horses and fat stock. The city 
man, however, is appraised according to 
his consumption capital; not his mill 
nor his business block or his law library, 
but his residence and scale of entertain¬ 
ment determine his social marking. In 
the country, then, the current standards 
of success incite the thrift; whereas in 
the city, they incite to spending. 

Again, the greatest stimulus to thrift 
is felt when one’s present savings will 
plainly lighten future labor. The farm¬ 
er pinches now so that next year a wind¬ 
mill may relieve his aching arms, or 
the horse fork take the strain off his 
shoulders. Moreover his saving is ex¬ 
pended under his eyes, just where it 
will do the most good and no paltry six 
per cent is his reward. The tiles he lays 
through his slough may pay for them¬ 
selves in three years; so, likewise, the 
new barn, the improved dairy herd or 
the self-binder. The city dweller usual¬ 
ly rents his savings to someone else and 
takes the reward of his abstinence not in 
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a vivid personal experience, but in an 
annual four per cent from a savings 
bank or in six per cent from some re¬ 
mote company whose directors he does 
not know and whose business he has 
never seen and would not understand. 

I must not leave this topic without 
touching upon an independent factor 
affecting thrift, viz., the growing perfec¬ 
tion of advertising and salesmanship. 
The art of displaying goods has gone 
so far that the business street is a double 
row of magnets to lure the dollar out 
of your pocket. Professors are teach¬ 
ing young men how to apply the subtlest 
psychology to the selling of goods. Uni¬ 
versities are spending public money in 
instructing young men in advertising and 
salesmanship, while nothing is being 
done to fortify the rest of us in resisting 
their blandishments. We possible con¬ 
sumers ought to beseech our universi¬ 
ties to supply us with correspondence 
instruction in “How not to buy what 
you don’t want.” I am aware that 
savings banks and investment companies 
are availing themselves of the new psy¬ 
chology of advertising, but I know no 
art by which a gilt-edged mortgage or a 
gold bond may be made as alluring as a 
pianola or an automobile. On the whole, 
the art of advertising and selling is a 
stupendous underminer of thrift, and 
there is every prospect that the old age 
of the coming generation will have to be 
taken care of by insurance or pensions. 

Certain very interesting changes are 
occurring in the sphere of the family. 
When I was a boy I lived a while with 
a frontier couple in a log house which 
was a perfect wonderland for a child. 
There were looms and spinning wheels, 
quilting frames and candle moulds, a 
lye leach and a soap kettle, a smoke 
house, a churn, tubs of apple butter, 
crocks of plum preserves, jars of pickles 
and barrels of salt pork. Since then, 
the tentacles of machine industry extend¬ 
ed from the factory have slipped into 
the home and taken from it forever at 
least four-fifths of the industrial pro¬ 
cesses that were once carried on there. 
House-work has come to be nearly iden¬ 
tical with cooking, cleaning and the care 
of children. But even the children have 
in large measure vanished. In 1790 
every hundred women in the land had 
156 children under sixteen years of age 
to look after. In 1900 there were just 
half as many children for each hundred 
women. With half the children gone 


and four-fifths of the industrial pro¬ 
cesses, no wonder we are getting two 
new types—the middle-class woman with 
abundant leisure and the self-support¬ 
ing woman. 

One consequence of the coming of leis¬ 
ure to millions of wives is the woman’s 
club movement. Thirty years ago the 
pioneer club women met and read to one 
another essays on the Etruscan Art, and 
Miracle Plays, cribbed from the en¬ 
cyclopedia. Nowadays these women are 
interesting themselves in the milk sup¬ 
ply, garbage removal, the medical in¬ 
spection of school children and the man¬ 
agement of the nearest almshouse. In¬ 
evitably the sex with the more leisure 
will gain the better understanding of 
things that require study; and I foresee 
the time when, on election morning, the 
husband will say to his wife, “Mary, 
you’ve had time to look up these things; 
tell me, what is Schedule K?” 

Then there were seven minions of wo¬ 
men who are out in industry, not from 
frivolity, but because there is little use¬ 
ful for them to do at home. This rising 
tide of working women does not signify 
a renunciation of marriage. More 
than half these women are between six¬ 
teen and twenty-four years of age and 
the great majority will yet become wives 
and mothers. What could be greater 
folly, then, than to allow these young 
creatures through their exposures for a 
few years to modern industrialism, to 
have their health broken or the vitality 
sapped which they need in order to face 
the crises of motherhood. No wonder 
that a great protest is going up against 
allowing the hours, speed and pay of 
these millions of girls to be fixed by 
selfish and hard-hearted employers. Of 
these working young women, four-fifths 
will marry and five-fifths think they 
will; hence they do not organize and 
resist oppression as working-men do. 
It is necessary, then, to follow these 
young women whither they go into in¬ 
dustry with protective laws reflecting 
the loving "^rental care of millions of 
fathers and mothers. 

These changes are going on and noth¬ 
ing will stop them. There is no use in 
considering whether or not we welcome 
them. The only question is whether or 
not we will recognize what they imply, 
and promptly and intelligently adapt our 
moral standards, laws and policies to 
them. 
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DR. CHARLES HUNTER ROSS, ’86. 

By T. D. Samford, ’88. 

Mr. President : 

The pleasing duty has been accorded 
me to present to this college, in the name 
of the loving donor, Professor A. F. Mc- 
Kissick, your friend and my friend, this 
exquisite portrait of Dr. Charles Hunter 
Ross, late an honored member of the fac¬ 
ulty of this institution. 

Having performed a similar service 
several times hitherto in relation to Dr. 
Broun, Dr. Lupton and Dr. Smith, my 
honored and much beloved preceptors, I 
felt my utter inability to do justice to my 
self or to my subject on this occasion, 
and I sought to have the honor placed 
upon one more worthy and capable. 

However, I yield to no one in my love 
for and my admiration of Dr. Ross, and 
as in life he would gladly have perform¬ 
ed any service for me; so, in death, his 
influence remains with me as a sweet 
incense, and I experience a solemn 
pleasure in even a feeble effort to pay 
tribute to his precious memory. 

Charles Hunter Ross was born at 
Tuskegee, Ala., the 14th day of October, 
18G7. Like John Wesley, he was the son 
of poor and pious parents. What a bles¬ 
sing! 

I have never counted that a parent 
owes a child but two great duties —to 
rear it in the fear and admonition of God 
and to give it a good education. Dr. 


Ross’ parents nerfcrmed these duties 
fully by him. 

His mother was honored of God in 
such a son, and what son was ever more 
blessed in such a mother! I have en¬ 
joyed the beautiful hospitality of many 
homes throughout the length and 
breadth of this country, but never have 
I crossed the threshold of any home 
where all the virtues seemed more evenly 
and perfectly blended than in the home 
where this sainted mother sat enthroned. 
Rich, indeed, is the heritage of the love 
and tender care and prayers of a gentle, 
modest, unselfish, Christian mother. 

His father* Rev. B. B. Ross, was a 
much beloved member of the Alabama 
Conference of the M. E. Church, South. 
He was not only a man of Godly walk, 
a benediction to all who came under his 
influence, but was a man of scholarly 
attainments and rare qualities as a 
teacher. For many years he, too, was 
a professor in this institution. 

Dr. Ross received the foundation of 
his education in the private schools of 
Auburn, where he gave early promise of 
his brilliant future. I surmise that none 
loved him better than the gentle and 
sweet-spirited preceptors of his youth, 
among whom I specially mention, with 
pride and love, my own teacher and de¬ 
voted grandmother, whose influence is 
immortalized in the lives of many great 
men and women in this state who early 
learned their lessons under her careful 
training and faithful teaching; and 
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while so learning the rudiments, had 
spun into the warp and woof of their 
characters the golden threads of Chris¬ 
tian fiber. 

His collegiate education was received 
at this college, where he was graduated 
with the degree of Civil Engineer in the 
class of 1886. Here he came under the in¬ 
fluence of such renowned educators as 
Dr. William LeRoy Broun, Dr. Otis D. 
Smith, Dr. Nathaniel T. Lupton, Gen. 
James H. Lane, Dr. John T. Dunklin, and 
a number of others, including the present 
illustrious President of this great institu¬ 
tion, who himself owes much to many of 
the same influences that aided in mold¬ 
ing and shaping the symetrical charac¬ 
ter of our departed friend, whose memo¬ 
ry we honor today. 

Ambitious to pursue his studies along 
chosen lines, and having the instincts of 
a scholar, Dr. Ross continued his studies 
at Johns Hopkins, where he took his de¬ 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1892. 
At this great University he earned the 
distinction of University Scholar in 
English, and later held a fellowship in 
that department. 

In 1886, when uarely 19 years of age, 
Dr. Ross was elected to a professorship 
in Marvin College, Kentucky; and in 
1890, when only 22 years of age, he was 
chosen professor of English in South¬ 
western^ University, Texas. When 
under 25 years of age he became a mem¬ 
ber of the faculty of this institution, his 
alma mater, in which honored position 
he continued his faithful service with 
enhancing value and increasing popu¬ 
larity till the time of his death, which 
untimely end came on the 23rd day of 
hebruary, 1900, at El Paso, Texas, where 
he had gone in search of health. 

After a lapse of nearly a decade and a 
half, since the sharp pangs of grief have 
given place to sweet memory, and the 
passing seasons have borne much of the 
fruit of his influence and endeavor, we 
can trust ourselves to speak the truth, 
without exaggeration or undue embellish¬ 
ment, of one whose life was a living pro¬ 
test against falsehood or flaltery. 

Dr. Ross was a scholar. He was an 
honest searcher after the truth, and he 
spoke it and wrote it with simplicity of 
expression and elegance of style. He 
was brilliant to a degree, but less so than 
many who made more pretense and less 
progress than did he. If it be true that 
genius consists more in the capacity for 
earnest and honest labor than the bril¬ 
liant exhibition of meteoric splendor, 
then in the truer and more substantial 
sense was he a genius, for he applied 
himself and was an honest student and 
made good his excellent opportunities. 

He made a special study of Southern 
literature, and was regarded as an 
authority in that particular field. 


Among the galaxy of the distinguished 
educators with whom he labored he was 
regarded as the peer of any. Not so 
experienced, of course, as some who had 
labored many years longer and had 
gained, perhaps, a wider reputation; but 
in every essential of a great and success¬ 
ful educator, though young in years, he 
easily took rank among the foremost ed¬ 
ucators of his state. The resolutions 
adooted by his colleagues in the faculty 
of this coliege, immediately following his 
demise, more than sustain this tribute. 

Dr. Ross had a keen sense of humor— 
not of the light or frivolous sort; but 
both in literature and in life he appre¬ 
ciated and enjoyed fully the humor and 
witticisms that furnish an essential part 
of both life and literature, and without 
which either or both would be a drudg¬ 
ery and a poor possession. And so, 
Dr. Ross was a charming companion 
and associate and a most interesting 
conversationalist. His presence was a 
ray of pure light in the life of every one 
with whom he came in contact. And he 
came in contact with every one about 
him. There was nothing haughty or 
austere about him. He attracted and 
never repelled. He was loving and 
sympathetic. Conscious, of course, 
and of necessity, frequently, of his 
own superiority, he was never con¬ 
ceited or egotistical. He did not 
parade his learning or his virtues, 
though he was abundantly possessed of 
both. He was both modest and retiring, 
sincerely exemplifying the divine in¬ 
junction: “In honor preferring one an¬ 
other.” His simplicity and transparen¬ 
cy of character were really beautiful. 

He was always physically weak, but I 
never knew one who possessed more 
moral courage. I believe he would have 
defended his convictions, where a moral 
principle was involved, to death. His 
untiring energy and devotion to duty at 
times in the face of great physical disad¬ 
vantage and discouragement was really 
wonderful and heroic, and probably 
contributed to his early surrender in the 
inevitable conflict with the “grim reap¬ 
er.” 

If he had a fault, it was his hasty 
temper. But what blade has a value 
without that proper proportion and mix¬ 
ture of elements that gives it that quality 
that fits it for the service of experts, arti¬ 
san or yeoman? He deserves to a remark¬ 
able degree the commendation of the 
Lord: “He that governeth himself is 
greater than he that taketh a city.” 
Righteous indignation is not only 
possessed with scriptural authority, but 
frequently is wholesome and necessary. 

Dr. Ross was honest and just. He was 
not only so in his dealings with men, but 
in his estimate of men. He had no fav¬ 
orites in his class room towards whom 
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he manifested any partiality. He not 
only taught high ideals of living by pre¬ 
cept, but, more than that, he stood in 
his life for what he taught. He did not, 

“As some ungracious pastors do, 

Show us the steep and thorny path to 
heaven 

While, like a puffed and reckless lib¬ 
ertine, 

Himself the primrose path of dalliance 
treads 

And recks not his own read.” 

Dr. Ross was a good citizen. He was 
in no sense a narrow minded man of one 
idea. He was broad and catholic in 
spirit and in his views of men and 
measures. He took a lively interest in 
every thing that pertained to good citi¬ 
zenship; every thing that made for the 
uplift and betterment of society,of the 
community and of the government. No 
one ever had to cnouire on which side 
of any moral question Dr. Ross stood. 
He was not offensive in any position he 
took, but he stood “four-square” on 
every question of public interest. Sim¬ 
ple and sincere he was, and every body 
respected his honestv of purpose. 

But if he was admired as a student and 
a scholar, if he was valued as a teacher 
and educator, if he was respected as a 
citizen and public spirited factor in 
socijty, if he was loved as a man and as 
a friend and companion, if he was re¬ 
garded with the tenderest devotion as a 
son and as a brother, he was adorable as 
an humble follower of his Lord. Much 
learning did not make him mad any 
more than it dimmed the Heavenly 
Vision of Paul the Apostle. With child¬ 
like faith he fixed his hopes on things 
high and holy, and with steadfast pur¬ 
pose he was untiring in the work of 
Young Men’s Christian Association, in 
the Sunday School and in the Church. 
His talents and his time were always 
in the service of his Master. He was 
no drone in the hive; he was no laggard 
in the vinevard; he was in no sense an 
“unprofitable servant.” He was not 
only most generous with his time and 
his talents, but he was liberal with his 
means. 

He lived but little longer than did his 
Lord on the earth. It is comforting and 
glorious to contemplate how perfectly 
he patterned his own life after that of 
his Master, and how like his Lord can it 
be said of him, “He went about doing 
good.” 

“If length of days does not consist 
Of wrinkled cheek or furrowed brow, 
Rut living to the Savior’s praise, 

Oh, who hast lived so long as thou?” 

The truly great men of this world 
have been men of large faith—faith in 


themselves, faith in their fellcv/men; 
but above all, faith in God. 

You need, sir, no storied urn nor ani¬ 
mated bust, no likeness of form or fea¬ 
ture, no recital of fus life work, to call 
back to life the spirit of Charles Hunter 
Ross in this institution of learning or 
in this community where he was known 
and where he loved and was loved so 
well; but, sir, as a model for young men 
who may enter these halls of learning, I 
seriously and sincerely question if a 
more perfect life, in their day and gener¬ 
ation, can be found to point them to, as 
worthy of emulation. 

This I know is high praise. I resort 
to no oratorical effort or high sounding 
phrase to conceal any insincere utter¬ 
ance. I Knew him intimately from his 
earliest childhood. I believe he was as 
virtuous as a maiden; his thoughts were 
as pure as the rivulet that leaps with 
delight from its source in the snow¬ 
capped mountains in the bosom of the 
clouds; he had no evil habits or wicked 
ways that youths delight in. 

How appropriate to him are the words 
of the psalmist: “Thou hast given me 
the shield of thy salvation: and thy right 
hand hath holden me up, and thy gen¬ 
tleness hath made me great.” 

I take great pleasure, therefore, for my 
friend, and your friend and a sincere 
friend of this institution, Professor A. 
F. McKissick, in presenting to this col¬ 
lege this portrait of one whose life and 
character must always be an inspiration 
to those who knew him and to those 
who shall learn of him. 


COURSE IN WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 
AT AUBURN NEXT YEAR. 

The first course in wireless telegraphy 
ever offered in the South will be given at 
Auburn next year. The instruction will 
consist of practical work in sending and 
receiving wireless messages, with a study 
of the fundamental principles underlying 
the profession. Mr. E. A. Allen, a senior 
of the Electrical Engineering course, 
will have charge of the course. 

The wireless apparatus belonging to 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute was 
presented, to the College last year by Mil¬ 
ler Reese Hutchison, an Alumnus of the 
Institution now employed in the Edison 
Laboratories. Equipment will be put in 
to increase the sending power of the sta- 
iion. Messages can be sent about three 
hundred miles. The receiving distance 
is about one thousand miles. 


J. J. Haralson, ’14, will be assistant in 
architecture at Auburn next session. 

A. Z. Heard, ’14, will be assistant in 
the wood shop at Auburn next session. 
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PRESIDENT THACH’S REPORT TO 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

“Auburn, Ala., June 8, 1914. 

“To the Board of Trustes, Alabama Poly¬ 
technic Institute. 

“Sirs: I have the honor to submit to 
the hoard of trustees of the Alabama Pol¬ 
ytechnic Institute the report of the work 
of the college for the year 1913-14, the 
twelfth year of my administration as 
president of the institute. 

“The enrollment for the present year is 
820, the largest in the history of the insti¬ 
tution, and I am sure that the friends of 
the college are profoundly gratified at 
this solid increase in attendance. This 
develoDinent in attendance can be taken 
only as a token of the steady confidence 
on the part of the widespread patronage 
throughout the state and throughout the 
South in the worth of the educational and 
technical training as well as the moral in¬ 
fluences afforded by this institution. This 
attendance is drawn from every county, 
save two, in Alabama, 15 states of the 
union and five foreign countries. 

“The extreme northern tier of Alabama 
counties is well represented as well as 
the extreme southern tier and all the 
counties intervening. The number of 
students in the different departments fol¬ 
lows : 

“Engineering, 396; agriculture, 325; ar¬ 
chitecture, 38; chemistry, 464; veterinary 
medicine, 69; pharmacy, 69; English, 
620; political economy, 110; History, 394; 
French, 54; German, 74; Mathematics, 
521; Physics, 464. 

“All of the denartments are full to the 
utmost capacity, both as to space and 
teaching force. 

“The religious statistics for the present 
year of the large denominations are as 
follows: 

“Methodists, 338; Baptists, 197; Presby¬ 


terians, 112; Episcopals, 80; Catholics, 
25; Christian, 23; Jewish, 10. 

“Out of the total enrollment there have 
been 16 young ladies in attendance. 

Work. 

“It affords me great pleasure to state 
with all accuracy that the spirit of work 
for the year 19i3-14 has been the best, 
according to my observation, in the his¬ 
tory of the Polytechnic Institute. Tim 
deportment has been especially fine and 
is worthy of strong commendation. There 
has been less dissioation and a greater 
prevalence of good order than in any 
year of my administration. 

“I note with special pride that the stu¬ 
dent body voluntarily, through its leaders 
and organized sections, eliminated almost 
entirely the practice of hazing. Realiz¬ 
ing the grave objections to this practice, 
especially on the part of the general pub¬ 
lic and feeling that it was an injury to 
the institution, often through exaggerated 
reports, the students have well nigh 
eliminated this reprehensible practice. 

“I recommend that the board of trus¬ 
tees take due notice of the influence of 
the present senior class in this particular. 

Honor System. 

“Likewise to be especially mentioned is 
the system in effect in examinations, 
known as the honor system. Several 
years ago the faculty saw fit to co-operate 
with the student body in regard to the 
conduct of examinations, entrusting to 
the proper constituted student authori¬ 
ties the conduct of this important and 
delicate matter. Experience has been in 
every way satisfactory, high standards 
having been upheld by student commit¬ 
tees and having been enforced regardless 
of persons, and it has been felt that a dis¬ 
tinctly elevating influence has been cul¬ 
tivated in the student body by this spon¬ 
taneous and voluntary enforcement of 
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their own laws and regulations. 

Student Honors. 

“Several marked honors have been be¬ 
stowed upon our students this year. 
Among these may be mentioned a valua¬ 
ble postgraduate scholarship in animal 
history in the University of Illinois, the 
principalship of several leading state 
high schools in Alabama, electrical engi¬ 
neering scholarshios with the Westing- 
house company, Pittsburg, electrical en¬ 
gineering scholarshios with the General 
Electric company, Schenectady. The de¬ 
mand for our graduates as teachers in the 
leading preparatory schools and high 
schools in the state of Georgia is remark¬ 
able, while an almost equally notable de¬ 
mand for them comes from Louisiana 
and Texas. 

“In my last report I called attention to 
the widespread interest aroused through¬ 
out the schools of the entire country by 
Ihe plans developed by Prof. M. T. Ful- 
lan, whereby the apparatus for schools in 
the department of physics could be read¬ 
ily manufactured by the pupils of the 
schools themselves at a nominal cost, 
thereby greatly promoting the practice of 
manual training and effecting also great 
economy in the expenditure for physical 
apparatus. I now note a new department 
of educational work, in which Professor 
Fullan has achieved signal success, that 
is, in the home manufacture of complete 
sets of apparatus for the equipment of 
school playgrounds. His work was pre¬ 
sented to the Alabama Educational As¬ 
sociation and to a full meeting of all the 
county superintendents of education of 
Alabama, and elicited the warmest praise. 
Interested inquiries have been received 
concerning the work from all sections 
of the United States. 

Health. 

“It is with great pleasure that I record 
the fact of the exceptionally excellent 
state of health prevailing in the student 
body throughout the larger portion of the 
year. Among the 820 students enrolled 
there has not been a case of serious ill¬ 
ness during the academic year—a truly 
remarkable record. Health is a great fac¬ 
tor in good work and we have enjoyed 
this benefit this year to the fullest. Among 
the causes conducive to this happy end 
may be mentioned the excellent healt i 
conditions of the location of the college, 
the unusually good water supply, which 
is well nigh chemically pure and our 
system of official supervision of the 
health of the students by a college sur¬ 
geon. Under this system no excuse for 
absence from college work is valid unless 
approved by the college physician. More¬ 
over, every case of indisposition is exam¬ 
ined immediately and unfavorable ten¬ 


dencies checked in the very inception of 
the disease. 

I beg leave in this connection to call 
attention to the long and honorable ser¬ 
vice of Dr. J. H. Drake, the faithful offi¬ 
cer of the college who has served in the 
capacity of surgeon for 43 years. Every 
morning at 7:45 reports of sickness are 
filed, and a conference held between the 
surgeon and the president concerning the 
health of students. For 12 years of my 
administration the surgeon has never 
been absent from a single call. 

Improvements in Courses. 

“For the academic year 1914-15 the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute will re¬ 
quire for unconditional admission to the 
freshman class 14 units of high school 
work. At all times every effort has been 
made to correlate the institution with the 
preparatory schools of the state. But 
with the fullest regard for the arbitrary 
standard for admission set up by the col¬ 
leges throughout the country, the policy 
of this institution has always been to do 
the most good to the greatest number, 
feeling that its first duty is to recognize 
the conditions of the educational system 
of the state and not a theory; and, first 
of all, to serve all the youth of the land, 
both the rural youth, who has had only 
meager high school facilities, as well as 
the urban youth, who has enjoyed facili¬ 
ties somewhat better. With the gradual 
development of the state county high 
school system, it is now felt that the insti¬ 
tution may, without violation of its duty 
to the state, move its requirements for 
admission to a still higher point. It is 
sincerely hoped that the action will not 
seriously impair the fullest efficiency of 
the institution. Studies at once more dif¬ 
ficult and more technical are now offered 
in the sophomore year, and where for¬ 
merly the separation of the course oc¬ 
curred in the junior class, now the sepa¬ 
ration is made in the beginning of the 
sophomore class. However, it is not al¬ 
ways an easy matter for immature youth 
to make a wise choice of a life vocation 
at this stage of his education. 

“A new course in wireless telegraphy 
has been added in electrical engineering. 

Physical Improvements. 

“During the year substantial improve¬ 
ments have been made in the physical 
equipment of the institution: 1. In the 
department of animal industry. 2. In the 
department of pharmacy extended im¬ 
provements have been made in the lab¬ 
oratory and storerooms, and the third 
story of the building made available for 
the use of the department, thus placing 
at its disposal the entire three-story 
structure. 3. The wireless telegraph ap¬ 
paratus presented to the institution by its 
distinguished alumnus, Mr. Miller Reece 
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Hutchison of Orange, N. J., has been duly 
installed at considerable cost and has 
been put into active use. 

“It is with high appreciation that 1 an¬ 
nounce to the board of trustees that his 
evcellency, the governor of the state, has 
been both able and willing to release for 
the use of the college $30,000 of the funds, 
provisionally appropriated by the last 
legislature of Alabama. The total amount 
appropriated by that bodv was $200,000, 
and this was for imperative needs that 
confronted the institution four years ago. 
The lack of the funds has been keenly 
felt in the actual demand of the institu¬ 
tion for its proper work. I am glad to 
state that the rapid and satisfactory prog¬ 
ress has been made in the application 
of the funds thus released for the purpose 
as ordered by the board of trustees at its 
meeting on June 2, 1913. 

“1. Work is rapidly progressing on a 
new boiler house which will be adequate 
for the protection of the valuable machi¬ 
nery therein installed. 

“2. Owing to the phenomenal deficien¬ 
cy in water fall throughout this section of 
the South since last September, the fall 
being only one-half of the normal precip¬ 
itation (25 inches as against over 50 inc 
es of the previous year), it became ur¬ 
gently necessary to extend materially the 
capacity of our reservoir. This work 
has progressed rapidly under the direc¬ 
tion of Prof. G. N. Mitcham, and when 
completed promises to meet adequately 
all the demands of the situation. 

“3. Since the completion of the agri¬ 
cultural building (as has been hitherto 
frequently noted in my reports) all of 
the departments located in the building 
have been entirely unable to prosecute 
the lines of educational and of research 
work that required a gas supply for the 
purpose of heat. This handicap has now 
been removed by the installing of com¬ 
plete gas machine equipment with the 
required piping and gas fixtures. 

“4. Adequate seats for the auditorium 
have been purchased, and as soon as pos¬ 
sible will be set up, thus displacing the 
unsightly benches which have been hith¬ 
erto used. No high school auditorium in 
the state had such primitive equipment 
as the auditorium of this great institu¬ 
tion. 

“5. A gas engine, lathe and other ma¬ 
chinery have been added to the depart¬ 
ment of machinery. 

“6 and 7. Plans have formulated for an 
infirmary and an official residence, ac¬ 
cording to the resolutions of the board at 
its last meeting. 

State Funds for Experiment Station. 

“The legislature of Alabama in 1907 ap¬ 
propriated annually to the Alabama ex¬ 
periment station the sum of $27,500. As 
in the case of the Hatch and Adams acts 
not a cent of this money is available to. 


“teaching” purposes, but is spent away 
from college throughout the state for the 
purpose of promoting boys' corn clubs, 
girls’ canning clubs, local experiments 
with fertilizers, testing varieties of seeds, 
corn, cotton, oats, alfalfa, bur clover, 
crimson clover, soy beans; raising hops 
under normal and economic conditions, 
beef raising, poultry raising, horticulture 
spraying, marketing, truck garden¬ 
ing, etc.; the direct study of the progress 
of the boll weevil, plant disease, cotton 
wilt, corn smut, anthracnose, etc. It must 
he emphasized that this money is applied 
largely by a staff of men already orga¬ 
nized, whose salaries are paid from other 
funds, thus enabling the state to get the 
greatest possible good out of the appro¬ 
priation for the minimum expenditure for 
salaries and administration. I regard the 
good accomplished by this fund to the 
agricultural interests of the state to be 
of well nigh incalculable value. 

College Work. 

“Engineering and Mines. The depart¬ 
ment of civil engineering was established 
in 1872, one of the oldest engineering de- 
artments in the South. Each one of the 
departments of engineering is the pioneer 
in Southern education. Our shops and 
laboratories are crowded to the utmost 
capacity. Since 1872 over 7,000 young 
men have been educated in the depart¬ 
ments of engineering and are scattered 
throughout the state and the South. The 
graduates of the engineering college first 
gave the institution its national reputa¬ 
tion. Highway construction and engi¬ 
neering have been taught since 1872, and 
the improved roads of nearly every coun¬ 
ty of the state have been built by gradu¬ 
ates of this department. The professor of 
civil engineering is ex-official member of 
the state highway commission. 

“Agriculture Sciences. It is gratifying 
to report the continued increase in at¬ 
tendance of and classes in agriculture, 
the number now being 325. The ability 
and capacity of the agricultural students 
rank among the very best in the institu¬ 
tion. Various professional positions of 
value offered in all lines of agricultural 
work together with the increased attrac¬ 
tiveness and profit of farming are draw¬ 
ing our talented young men more and 
more into agricultural studies. Tne 
marked improvement in the conditions of 
agriculture is noted by the advance of 
Alabama in 10 years from the position of 
twentieth to fourteenth in rank of agri¬ 
cultural production of the states of the 
union. 

“Chemistry —The department of chem¬ 
istry is the oldest in the South. The class¬ 
es are very large, and with the corre¬ 
sponding large percentage of students, 
accurate supervision is afforded both in 
teaching and in the laboratory. The 
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number of students pursuing work in 
chemistry is 464, while analytical work 
in the laboratories has been taken by 185 
students, necessarily increasing the cur 
rent expenses of the department. Further 
acommodation for the students is imper¬ 
ative. 

“Veterinary Department—The veteri¬ 
nary college continues to prosper, and its 
condition is in every way satisfactory. 
The students who have been educated in 
this department have succeeded mil and 
have been able without exceptions to suc¬ 
ceed in securing remunerative work. r ihe 
staff consists of seven professors and in¬ 
structors. 

The following is a summary of 
head of the department of veterinary 
science during the year 1913-14. Farm¬ 
ers’ institutes were held in 17 counties of 
Alabama; total number in attendance, 
5,254; number of sessions, 45; average at¬ 
tendance per session, 117. The summer 
school or round-up farmers’ institlute 
was held at Auburn August 1 to 9, 1913. 
Nearly all the counties of the state were 
represented and seven other states. The 
interest taken by men, women and girls 
was all that could be desired. 

Experiment Station. 

“The entire teaching staff of the college 
of agriculture is also engaged in work of 
experimentation in all lines that concern 
agriculture. This station has been in op¬ 
eration now for 26 years, and is one of 
the oldest in the United States. The 
twenty-sixth anual report makes a full 


exhibit of the lines of work undertaken 
by these experts. This work covers every 
phrase of agricultural effort. It must be 
painstaking and scientifically accurate to 
stand the test of both the scientists and 
practical farmers. I may presume to- 
state that the work done in connection 
with the cultivation and breeding of cot¬ 
ton by Prof. J. F. Duggar has made this, 
station an authority throughout the en¬ 
tire world. 

“The work of the department of animal 
industry is becoming more and more im¬ 
portant with each year. The increase in 
the demand for meat, together with the 
decrease in its supply, is making the 
question of meat proruction of vital im¬ 
portance in the United States. Experi¬ 
ments conducted in conection with our 
department of animal industry, especially 
in raising beef, have been declared by the 
bureau of animal industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, as of much 
importance. The entire work of the Ala¬ 
bama experiment station is more and 
more appreciated every year by the farm¬ 
ers of the state. 

The Lever Bill. 

“The measure long discussed and wide¬ 
ly known throughout the country as the 
Lever agricultural extension bill has now 
become a law, and the official assent of 
the governor of Alabama has been given 
to this institution as the proper benefi¬ 
ciary of the provisions of the measure. 
It is difficult to overstate the possible 
value of this great law, and it is to be 
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profoundly hoped that our state will be 
able to measure up to the possibilities of 
the situation. 

“For nearly a third of a century highly 
valuable results have been wrought out 
by the experiment station staff in connec¬ 
tion with all problems of agriculture, but 
these valuable discoveries have been 
available to relatively a small per cent of 
the mass of the people. Through the fi¬ 
nancial aid of the Lever bill this knowl¬ 
edge will now be carried directly to the 
man on the lands. Already valuable work 
has been accomplished under our local 
experiment staff, hut through the provi¬ 
sion of this law the work will be conduct¬ 
ed on an infinitely larger scale. 

“However, in this connection, it is nec¬ 
essary to state that the college as a 
teaching body will not be benefited in 
any degree by this measure. It is explic¬ 
itly directed by the law that none of this 
money shall be spent at the college, sec¬ 
tion 2 of the act being as follows: ‘Co¬ 
operative agricultural extension work 
shall consist in the giving of instruction 
and practical demonstration in agricultu¬ 
ral and home economics to persons not 
attending or resident in said colleges’. 
Indeed, the Lever bill rather brings with¬ 
out additional recomoense an additional 
burden and occasion of thoughtful solic¬ 
itude to the administrative officers and 
heads of the agricultural departments of 
the institution. 

Unveiling Historical Tablets. 

“Acting upon the request of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy of Alabama 
division, and after full consultation, I 
addressed a letter to the members of the 
board recommending that the college 
award honorary diplomas to those stu¬ 
dents now living who were soldiers in 
the war netween the states and who, on 
account of that service, were denied the 
opportunity of completing their college 
course, provided in each case the indi¬ 
vidual has subsequently lived a worthy 
and honorable life; and further, that, in 
case of the death of the student, the col¬ 
lege award an honorary diploma to his 
living representatives. This belated hon¬ 
or seems a fitting tribute to the courage 
and seif sacrifice of these noble men, and 
I take great pleasure in recommending 
favorable action upon the suggestion ox 
your honorable body. 

Young Men's Christian Association. 

“I beg leave to commend in the highest 
terms the work accomplished throughout 
the year through the agency of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. This work 
has been under the leadership of S. J. 
Smith, a highly educated college gradu¬ 
ate who has rendered highly valuable ser¬ 
vice for the moral uplift of the student 
body. All students, irrespective of creed, 


are affiliated with this organization, and 
it is in no sense denominational. 

“For many years a number of the lead¬ 
ing professors have been extremely anx¬ 
ious to secure a building large enough 
and sufficiently equipped to serve as a 
central home for the social activities of 
the entire student body. Such a build¬ 
ing has been secured by the University 
of Virginia, Virginia Polytechnic insti¬ 
tute, A. and M. college of North Caro¬ 
lina, Clemson College, South Caro¬ 
lina, Georgia School of Technology, Mis¬ 
sissippi A. and M. college, etc. I most 
earnestly commend the effort of the pro¬ 
fessors to the deepest consideration of the 
board. The very highest good to the 
moral tone and spiritual welfare of the 
student body will result from such a 
building. 

Needs of the College. 

“In repetition of my many recommen¬ 
dations at the last meeting of the board 
I beg leave to urge the immediate neces¬ 
sity of the following improvements: 

1. Farm machinery building, $5 000. 

2. Equipment for agricultural hall and 
laboratories, $3,000. 

3. Heating plant for main building. 
$5,000. 

4. Chemical building, $60,000. 

5. Veterinary building, $30,000. 

“1. One of the greatest demands in 
southern agriculture today is intePigent 
use of machinery. With such a building 
as indicated in several of my previous re¬ 
ports, costing about $5,000, the college 
will be enabled to secure, free of cost, 
thousands of dollars worth of machinery 
from manufacturers anxious to put on ex¬ 
hibition their products. Furthermore, 
with this equipment, it will be possible to 
introduce this subject of farm machinery 
as a practical teaching subject in the 
courses afforded in agriculture. 

“2. The equipment of the handsome 
agricultural hall is still sadly deficient. 
Seats are needed for the auditorium and 
laboratory desks and equipment are es¬ 
pecially needed for the department of 
agronomy, including soil physics, cotton 
grading, etc. The work of the depart¬ 
ment of animal industry will be immense¬ 
ly improved by the addition of suitable 
equipment in the basement room for an 
exhibit of stock to the various classes. 

“3. I again call attention to the great 
economy that could be effected bv the 
heating of the main building with steam. 
At present fuel is carried up three flights 
of stairs in a most primitive manner—the 
negro janitor and coal scuttle being the 
method of elevation. There is at hand an 
eno: mous amount of exhaust steam which 
could be readily utilized, at no expense 
whatever, provided the main building 
were fitted with a steam heating plant. 
The saving in fuel accomplished would in 
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three years pay for the entire installa¬ 
tion. 

“4. One of the most urgent demands of 
the institution is a chemical building ade¬ 
quate to the work of the great department 
which is conected with the institution. It 
is the largest college department of chem¬ 
istry in the entire South, with the largest 
attendance both in students of general 
chemistry and students in the laboratory. 
Moreover, for 40 years an enormous 
amount of analytical work has been per¬ 
formed here for the state. Here are made 
the analysis of all the fertilizers, feed¬ 
stuff s for animals and food for men, 
drugs, illuminating oils by the people of 
the state, and it is only proper that facil¬ 
ities should be supplied commensurate 
with the enormous services rendered by 
the department. 

“5. The veterinary medical college of 
this institution is the only one of its kind 
in the South. The efficiency of this work 
would be immensely advanced if the de¬ 
partment were properly accommodated 
in laboratories and lecture rooms. I 
again recommend to the board the advi¬ 
sability of erecting a suitable building for 
this important department. 

“CHARLES C. THACH, 

President.” 


THE SMITH-LEVER BILL. 

The purpose of the Smith-Lever bill 
is to diffuse useful and practical infor¬ 
mation on subjects relating to agriculture 
and home economics among the farmers 
of the state, and to encourage the appli¬ 
cation of the same. 

The bill provides for the permaneni 
appropriation from the funds of the 
United States treasury of the sum of 
$480,000 for each year, $10,000 of which 
is to be paid annually to each state, 
which shall by action of its legislature 
assent to the provisions of the bill. The 
bill provides further for an additional 
appropriation of $000,000 for the fiscal 
year following that in which the first ap¬ 
propriation becomes available. For each 
year thereafter for seven years, the gov¬ 
ernment appropriates a sum exceeding 
by $500,000 the sum appropriated for 
each preceding year, until the total ap¬ 
propriation reaches $4,100,000. This 
sum is in addition to the permanent and 
continuous appropriation of $480,000. 
At the end of the seven years the total ap¬ 
propriation stands at this total figure. 

String Attached. 

However, a provision of the act re¬ 
quires that no payment shall be made 
in any year to any state except the un¬ 
conditional $10,000, until the state legis¬ 
lature has appropriated an amount equal 
to that given by the federal government. 

The distribution of the federal appro¬ 


priation among the several states is 
based on the percentage of the rural 
population to the total population of the 
state. Under this system Alabama re¬ 
ceives about 3.58 per cent of the total 
fund. The fund for Alabama gradually in 
creases from year to year through the 
seven years until it reaches at the end 
of that time with the state appropriations 
a sum totaling $303,721.54. 

Co-operation Necessary. 

In endorsing the recommendation of 
President G. G. Thach, of the Polytechnic 
Institute, Governor O’Neal approved the 
measure. He will recommend that the 
legislature avail itself of the provisions 
of the act, and make the annual appropri¬ 
ations required under the terms of the 
bill. 

The Alabama Polytechnic Institute, in 
addition to the extension department 
dealing with boys and girls clubs and 
schools, has a small extension force 
connected with each of the several 
departments of the experiment sta¬ 
tion. When the legislature assents 
to the measure, this work will be 
tremendously enlarged. Additional as¬ 
sistants in the several branches of farm 
work will be employed with the gradual 
increase in appropriations. Working 
with the men at the distributing plant at 
Auburn, will be the other agricultural 
schools of the state, the county organiza¬ 
tions in the different lines of work, the 
bankers, women’s clubs, and the state 
farm demonstration agents, now a de¬ 
partment of the college. Montevallo will 
play a leading part in the work among, 
the women of Alabama. 

Four Lines of Work. 

Four general lines of work are em¬ 
braced in the plans. They are, first, 
home economics; second, animal hus¬ 
bandry; third, agronomy or agriculture; 
and fourth, movable schools. 

The extension work in these subjects 
is confined to practical instruction and 
demonstrations among persons not at¬ 
tending the colleges. 

Under the head of home economics the 
work will consist of instructions and 
practical demonstrations, through the 
agencies already mentioned, in tomato 
canning, cooking, sewing, home sanita¬ 
tion and kindred subjects. Eighteen 
counties of the state are already orga¬ 
nized by the Alabama Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tute, with women workers in the great 
majority of these subjects. Ultimately, 
with the increase in funds, the work will 
be extended to every county of the state, 
and vastly enlarged. 

In animal husbandry the instruction 
will consist of demonstration and prac¬ 
tical instruction by experts about the 
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raising of beef cattle, dairy work, silos 
and similar subjects. 

Instruction in agronomy will consist 
of practical demonstrations in plantings, 
selection of seeds, care and preparation 
of soils, use of fertilizers, crops, eradica¬ 
tion of the boll weevil, etc. Diversified 
farming will be emphasized as a check 
on the disastrous inroads of the boll wee¬ 
vil. An expert will be located at the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute to co-op¬ 


erate through the experiment station 
with the county experts and organiza¬ 
tions. 

The movable school is a distinctly new 
feature of the bill. These schools will go 
from county to county through the state 
and give a ten days’ course to farmers 
in the subjects mentioned. Twenty of 
these schools will be held in as many 
counties next year, it is stated by Prof. 
Duncan. 



COOKING CLASS— 
THE ALUMNI ADDRESS 
(As reported in the Age-Herald.) 
Auburn and the Rural Life of Alabama. 

“The great problem calling for solution 
in Alabama today is the betterment of 
rural life conditions,” declared the Rev. 
Thomas Mangum, Union Springs, who 
delivered the annual alumni oration at 
Auburn this morning. 

Mr. Mangum’s subject was “the rehi- 
tion of the Polytechnic to the rural life 
of the state. For many years we have 
been philanthropists; we have contribut¬ 
ed our wealth to remove vice, crime, sin 
-and want in our large cities. But until 
very recently we have neglected the great 
homogeneous rural population of the na¬ 
tion and as a consequence thousands 
from the rural districts have moved to 
the cities, thus making more serious the 
great problem of life in rural communi¬ 
ties. Especially undesirable are the con¬ 
ditions which prevail in country commu¬ 
nities in the South. 

“The social life of the rural commu¬ 
nities all demand attention, transporta- 


Summer Session. 

tion facilities, methods of communica¬ 
tion. The great need of the rural districts 
is education along social lines and to at¬ 
tain that the country superintendents 
must be capable and must co-operate 
with the state department of education.” 

Mr. Mangum urged the making of the 
school a social center where the young 
people could have amusements and enter¬ 
tainments as well as receive instructions. 

“I glory in the announcement made to¬ 
day,” said Mr. Mangum, “that Montevallo 
and Auburn are joining hands in the 
great work of extension which will carry 
information from the colleges direct to 
the people on the farms.” 

He urged local taxation for educational 
purposes as the only method of securing 
good common schools, and at the same 
time making it possible for the state to 
properly support the higher institutions 
of learning. 

“Auburn has done a great work;” said 
Mr. Mangum, “for 40 years she has stood 
true to the objects for which she was 
founded, and today her influence is felt 
in every field of activity in the state.” 
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THE CARPENTRY CLASS IN SUMMER SESSION. 


PORTRAIT OF CAPT. LUMSDEN 

At the recent commencement Capt. B. 
D. Lumsden, ’61, presented to the Alumni 
Association a portrait of himself paint¬ 
ed in 1865. It has an interesting his¬ 
tory. 

In the earlv part of 1865, when there 
were a number of federal prisoners con¬ 
fined in old Camp Oglethorpe, Company 
11 of the Fifth Georgia Reserves was in 
command of Capt. Lumsden, then 22 
years old. Among the prisoners was a 
young lieutenant, who was quite an art¬ 
ist. Taking a liking to the dashing 
captain and wanting to repay him for 
courtesies, he offered to paint his por¬ 
trait if the necessary materials, such as 
canvas, paints and brushes could be se¬ 
cured. At this time Mrs. Thomas Harde¬ 
man, Capt. Lumsden’s sister, was oc¬ 
cupying her spare time in painting, and 
she furnished the canvas, etc. 

The Yankee lieutenant went at once 
to work and the result was a splendid 
oil painting, a portrait of the captain in 
his uniform. 

The portrait was formerly presented 
by Prof. B. B. Ross, the representative 
of the donor, and accepted by the Presi¬ 
dent. 


AUBURN’S GOOD YEAR. 

The largest development of Alabama’s 
natural resources within the past few 
years has been remarked far and wide. 
In few states is science applied more 
successfully to husbandry than in Alaba¬ 
ma, and the Polytechnic Institute at Au¬ 
burn has had a large share in this re¬ 
cent progress. 

The finals at Auburn this week have 
been brilliant and have made a wide im¬ 
pression in the great field of education. 
The institute during the year just ended 
has the largest enrollment in its history, 
and in the coming year a new high re¬ 
cord may be expected. 

President C. C. Thach, who has been at 
the head of the institute twelve years, 
loves the work in which he is engaged. 
No educator could be more enthusiastic 
in any good cause than Dr. Thach has 
been, and as long as he remains with the 
institute it may be assumed that his ardor 
will abide. 

Dr. Thach has surrounded himself with 
an able faculty, and the Auburn gradu¬ 
ates in every department are distinguish¬ 
ed for the thoroughness of their training. 
The student body of 820 was made up 
from many states, the largest number, 
however, coming from Alabama. All but 
two Alabama counties were represented 
during the scholastic year. While the 
Polytechnic Institute has a strong acade¬ 
mic department, engineering, chemistry 
and agriculture are, perhaps, the most 
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popular branches. The institution has 
sent out by the hundreds educated farm¬ 
ers—farmers who can apply chemistry 
with large commercial results—engineers 
and architects. 

No graduate of Auburn fails to start 
well in life. Here in the Birmingham 
district hundreds of them may be found, 
and if there is a failure among them, that 
fact has not been ascertained. Dr. 
Thach’s annual report to the trustees 
published in yesterday’s Age-Herald, af¬ 
ter showing the fine results of the year’s 
work, set forth some of the things needed 
at Auburn. He says that one of the most 
urgent demands is for a chemical build¬ 
ing adequate to the work of the great 
department. “It is the largest college de¬ 
partment of chemistry in the entire 
south,” says Dr. Thach, “with the largest 
attendance both in students of general 
chemistry and students in the laborato¬ 
ry.” Another needed improvement is a 
laboratory for the veterinary medical de¬ 
partment. It is hoped that Dr. Thach’s 
recommendations will be approved by 
the state and that by this time next year 
all the needed improvements will have 
been made. The president’s report 
should be carefully read, especially by 
persons interested in education. 

All honor to Ghas. C. Thach, who has 
labored in season and out of season for 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. May 
he be able to give another twelve years of 
service and may he live to see the stu¬ 
dent body of the institute reach the 
2,000 mark.—Age-Herald, June 10, 1914. 


PRIZES AND MEDALS GIVEN AT 
COMMENCEMENT. 

J. W. Starkey, ’15, won the regi¬ 
mental medal for the best drilled soldier. 

F. P. Samford, ’14, captain of Com¬ 
pany G, won the saber for the best drill¬ 
ed company in the regiment. 

The judges for these two contests 
were Col. W. F. Weiss and Lieut Col. 
G. C. Locke, Montgomery, Major C H. 
Graves, Eufaula. 

R. P. Blasingame, ’14, won the band 
medal, given for best progress during 
the year. 

Ray House, ’17, won the freshman 
prize for best drawing, given by R. W. 
Burton. 

E. C. Nelson, ’16, won the prize for 
the best architectural drawing. 

G. R. Corcoran, ’16, won the prize for 
the best work in descriptive geometry. 

The following Captain’s prizes were 
awarded to the best drilled men in their 
respective companies: Company A, J. 
A. Duncan, Thomasville; Company B, 
J. W. Starkey, Tuscumbia; Company C, 
J. C. Ferris, Augusta, Ga., Company D, 
R. Dennis, Ensley; Company E, R. M. 


Howe, Auburn; Company F, E. A. Allen, 
Birmingham; Company G, M. H. Kil- 
lingsworth, Montevallo; Company H, W. 
W. Wood, Birmingham. 

L. A. Wilkerson, ’17, won the trustees* 
medal given to the Wirt Literary So¬ 
ciety for the best debater. 

Paul Minnis, ’14, won the trustees* 
medal given to the Websterian Literary 
Society for the best debater. 


BOYS’ CORN CLUB SCHOOL OF PRAC¬ 
TICAL AGRICULTURE. 

The Boys’ Corn Club School of Practi¬ 
cal Agriculture, held at the State College, 
of Agriculture, Auburn, Ala., August 4-9 
inclusive, was one of the most interest¬ 
ing, practical and instructive educational 
enterprises ever thought out and put into 
operation in Alabama, a state noted for 
its enterprise and progress in matters 
pertaining to agriculture and education. 

The far-reaching effect of the school 
cannot be fully appreciated until one 
carefully weighs its program and consid¬ 
ers the fact that there were in attendance, 
166 farmer boys representing 61 counties 
of the state. 

The college dormitory and student cot¬ 
tages were used by the boys for sleeping 
quarters. Here they were provided with 
water, lights and bathing facilities. The 
superintendent and his assistants occu¬ 
pied the same quarters, and supervised 
every department of the school both day 
and night. 

The dining hall was thrown open and 
all the boys were fed in the college dor¬ 
mitory. The planning and service of all 
meals were in the hands of one of Au¬ 
burn’s most competent boarding house 
keepers. 

Upon arriving at Auburn each boy was 
requested to register, giving his name, 
post office, county, and the name of his 
father. As he registered he deposited 
sufficient funds to cover his expenses 
while attending the school. Arrange¬ 
ments were made for the deposit of any 
additional funds or other valuables, such 
as watches, rings, tickets, etc., and to 
take care of these valuables until the boy 
was ready to return home. A large envel¬ 
ope was provided for each, his name, ad¬ 
dress and county being written on this. 
All of his valuables, including bis money, 
were placed in this envelope. From time 
to time as the boys desired it spending 
money was issued to them, and at the 
conclusion of the school a settlement was 
made with each boy. All of these envel¬ 
opes shown on the outside the entire 
transaction with each boy. All envel¬ 
opes, receipts, and records are kept on 
file. 

The most successful enterprise was 
made possible because of the co-opera¬ 
tion given those in charge, by the State 
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Bankers’ Association; State, District and 
County Agents in Farmers’ Co-operative 
Demonstration Work; County Superin¬ 
tendents; County High School Princi¬ 
pals, Agricultural School Presidents; 
Teachers of Several Counties of the 
State; Judges of Probate and Courts of 
County Commissioners; Business Men 
and Bankers in almost every city and 
town in Alabama. 

The State Bankers’ Association, 
through the Chairman of its Agricultural 
Committee, Judge C. E. Thomas of Pratt¬ 
ville, paid the railroad fare of one boy 
boy from each county to and from Au¬ 
burn to attend the school. 

The following is a specimen of a 
daily program such as was provided for 
each boy of the school: 

Wednesday Morning , August 5 th. 

6:00—Reveille. 

6:15—Roll call. 

6:30—Physical Exercises. 

7:00—Breakfast. 

8:00—Chapel and Song Service. 

8:40 to 9:15—Hog raising in Alabama, 
by Prof. G. S. Templeton. 


9:25 to 10:00—Soils by Prof. M. J. Fun- 
chess. 

10:10 to 10:45—The Home Orchard by 
Prof. Ernest Walker. 

10:45 to 11:15—Recess. 

11:15 to 12:00— Addre s s by Mr. Bra d- 
ford Knapp. 

12:00 to 1:00—Dinner. 

Wednesday Afternoon, 

1:15—Roll Call. 

1:30 to 2:30—Hog Judging by Prof. G. 
S. Templeton. 

2:30 to 4:15—Pruning and Spraying 
Demonstration by Prof. Ernest Walker, 
and Prof. J. C. C. Price. 

4:15 to 6:00—Athletics. 

6:00 to 6:30—Shower Baths. 

6:30—Roll Call. 

7:00—Supper. 

Wednesday Night. 

8:00 to 9:00—An Evening With the 
Boy Scouts, Prof. A. L. Thomas. 

taps. 

The programs for other days show the 
following subjects: 

Raising Beef Cattle in Alabama, by 
Prof. E. S. Girton; Corn Raising, by Prof. 



TEACHERS IN A CORNER OF THE SCHOOL GARDEN—BOYS IN THE GARDEN. 
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J. F. Duggar; The Corn Weevil, by Dr. W. 
E. Hinds; General Treatment of Animals, 
by Dr. C. A. Cary; Rotation of Crops, by 
Prof. J. F. Duggar; Dairying in Alabama, 
by Prof. N. A. Negley Fertilizers, by Dr. 
B. B. Ross; Things Seen Through the Mi¬ 
croscope, by Dr. F. A. Wolfe. 


COLLEGE NEWS. 


Miss Madge Reese, of Columbia, Mis¬ 
souri, has been chosen to succeed Mrs. 
B. I. Robinson as extension agent for 
girls’ clubs. Mrs. Robinson was recently 
married to Mr. H. S. Doster, ’89, Pratt¬ 
ville, Ala. 

Miss Reese is a graduate of one of the 
best normal schools in America. After 
completing this work she had eight years 
experience in teaching in rural and high 
schools. She then spent two years in 
the University of Missouri, specializing 
in Home Economics and other related 
work for women, and this summer took 
her B. S. degree after completing the 
full course there. In addition to her wide 
experience as a teacher, she has also had 
considerable experience in teaching and 
demonstrating many lines of Home Eco¬ 
nomics. 

Prof. M. T. Fullan has been interested 
for several years in telescopic experi¬ 
ments. In fact he has made one or two 
telescopes, grinding the lenses and mak¬ 
ing the mirrors himself. In the course 
of his experiments he devised a method 
of testing a mirror for spherical aber¬ 
ration and irregularities of figure and 
sent it to Wm. F. A. Ellison, a very wide¬ 
ly known amateur in optical matters in 
England. Some weeks later in the 
“English Mechanic and World of Serv¬ 
ice” for May 8, 1914, Mr. Ellison ac¬ 
knowledged the value of Professor Ful- 
lan’s device in testing object-glasses, say¬ 
ing: 

“I am in part indebted for the idea to 
Prof. M. Fullan, of Auburn, Ala., U. S. A., 
who sent me a diagram some time ago of 
a method of testing a mirror at its prin¬ 
cipal focus.” He adds that “in the case 
of an object-glass it works ‘like a dream,’ 
as the ladies would say.” 

Two weeks later in the same paper in 
a reply to a criticism, Mr. Ellison said 
of the suggestion of Prof. Fullan: 

“I was careful to acknowledge my 
debt to Prof. Fullan.” 

This is just another instance of Prof. 
Fullan’s versatility and industry. His 
work in designing play-ground appara¬ 
tus, home-made physics apparatus, and 
other kinds of manual training is already 


well known in Alabama and other states. 
He is one of Auburn’s most valuable men. 

Prof. J. P. C. Southall, Professor of 
Physics, has been granted a leave of ab¬ 
sence for one year. He has been appoint¬ 
ed to the new chair of geometrical optics 
in Columbia University. During the com¬ 
ing year Professor Dunstan, head of the 
electrical department, will be acting 
head of the physics department. 

J. C. Smith, ’03, after eight years of 
work as an electrical and mechanical en¬ 
gineer on the Panama Canal, has re¬ 
turned to Tuskegee for a short vacation. 


MARRIAGES. 


Dr. Frederick A. Wolf and Miss Wy- 
nette Taylor, of Montgomery, were mar¬ 
ried in June. Dr. Wolf is Professor of 
Plant Pathology. Miss Taylor is a sister 
of B. A. Taylor, ’96, city chemist and bac¬ 
teriologist for the City of Montgomery. 

Mr. Fred Stewart, ’07, and Miss Inez 
Mae McCraw of Centreville were married 
on July 29, 1914. 

Willis Venable, ’10, and Miss Helen 
Turner, of Birmingham, Ala., were mar¬ 
ried early in June. Venable is now em¬ 
ployed in electrical business in St. Pe¬ 
tersburg, Russia. 

D. M. Clements, TO, and Miss Beth 
Smith of Lynnville, Tenn., were married 
on June 10. Clements will have charge 
of the aari ;ultural work in the high 
school of Paris, Tenn., next year. 

F. E. Dunlap, ex-’14, and Miss Eona 
Marie Fester were married at the home 
of the bride in Birmingham, Ala., May 
20 . 

S. M. Bernheim ’06, and Miss Roselyn 
Benjamin were married in Birmingham 
on June 10. Bernheim is in the electri¬ 
cal supply business in Birmingham. 

F. C. Burns, T2, and Miss Bess Shan¬ 
non of Franklin, Tenn., were married 
on June 17 at the home of the bride. 
Burns is superintendent of an oil mill 
at Oneonta, Ala. His wife was formerly 
a teacher in the Blount County High 
School. 

E. C. Bunker, ’06, of Carozal, Canal 
Zone, and Miss Geneva V. Read of Rome, 
Ga., were married on June 15 at the home 
of the bride. 

J. W. Powell TO, and Miss Luella 
Roan of Douglas, Ga., were married in 
the spring. Powell was recently elect¬ 
ed principal of the Eleventh District 
Agricultural School at Douglas, Ga. 
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MINUTES OF MEETING OF ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION, JUNE 9, 1914. 

The Association met in Smith Dining 
Hall immediately after the Alumni lunch¬ 
eon, President Bragg in the chair. 

The Treasurer made the following re¬ 


port : 

Balance on hand June 2, 1913- 2.39 

Cash on dues __ 53.00 

Cash on life memberships_ 1,290.00 

Cash on notes___ 1,259.20 

Cash on Jewish Loan Scholar¬ 
ship __ _ 200.00 

Cash on C. S. Yarbrough schol¬ 
arship __ 100.00 

Cash on Alice Carr Scholar¬ 
ship __ 75.00 

Cash on Banquet_ 689.00 

Cash Borrowed from Bank_ 950.00 


Total Cash receipts_$ 4,618.59 

Total disbursements _$ 4,588.77 


Cash on hand June 2, 1914_$ 29.82 

Total amount of notes_$12,765.42 


Total cash and notes_$12,795.24 

Amount due Bank of Auburn 950.00 


Total Assets _$11,845.24 


The Treasurer reported the following as 
Life Members: 

1. E. Taylor 

2. S. A. Redding 

3. R. ap C. Jones 

4. F. C. Atkinson 

5. T. W. Morgan 

6. F. G. Morris 

7. L. G. Dawson 

8. G. J. Griel 

9. J. P. Oliver 

10. I. W. Hare 

11. W. C. Martin 

12. Fred Curtis 

13. L. W. Spratling 

14. G. H. Price 

15. A. L. Harlan 

16. W. O. Parmer 

17. L. G. Gresham 

18. John Purifoy 

19. Miss Mary Robinson 

20. IL D. Webb 

21. S. L. Toomer 

22. Harry Herzfield 

23. Thomas Bragg 

24. H. S. Doster 

25. E. J. Garrison 

26. E. H. Wills 

27. R. C. Carlisle 

28. Henry Skeggs 

29. B. B. Ross 

In response to the request for others 
to take Life Memberships, the following 


subscribed: Dr. R. C. Persons, Joe Herz¬ 
field, and W. K. Terry. 

The President appointed a committee 
to audit the Treasurer’s books. 

Upon recommendation of the Executive 
Committee the following Amendment to 
the Constitution was adopted: 

Article VIII. Elections: 

“Section 1. The Executive Committee 
shall elect annually, not later than April 
1, a committee whose duty it shall be to 
suggest to the members of the association 
names for nomination to the offices of 
President, Vice-Presidents, and Secreta¬ 
ry- Treasurer, in number not less than 
three or more than four for each office, to- 
be filled, and to circulate them by mail 
among the members of the Association. 

Section 2. The two names receiving 
the largest number of votes shall be plac¬ 
ed before the annual meeting in June for 
election by ballot.” 

The old officers of the Association 
were re-elected. Rev. Walter C. Whita¬ 
ker was elected orator. 

The Association adjourned. 

R. I). WEBB, 
Secretary. 


PERSONAL. 

Dr. R. C. Williams, ’07, is now connect¬ 
ed with the Alabama State Board of 
Health. He is at present working in 
Lee and Chambers counties.. 

R. E. Hodnett, ’09, will teach agricul¬ 
ture and athletics in the Pickens County 
High School, Reform, Ala., next session. 

Dr. W. W. Purdue, ’09, formerly con¬ 
nected with the State Board of Health, 
is now taking post-graduate work in 
medicine in Berlin, Germany. 

F. L. Owsley, ’ll, will be asistant in 
history at Auburn next year. 

A. W. Reynolds, ’12, will be assistant 
in Latin at Auburn next session. 

C. R. Wood, ’12, will teach Science 
and athletics in the Macon County High 
School, Notasulga, Ala., next session. 

C. W. Crumly, ’12, who has been teach¬ 
ing in Georgia since his graduation, has 
recently become a popular lecturer. The 
Alumnus has just received a broadside 
poster announcing “The Philosophy of 
Love.” “Doc” always had the knack 
of saying things in a humorous way and, 
no doubt will find many appreciative 
audiences. 

T. G. Sparkes, ’13, was recently elected 
teacher of manual training in the Besse¬ 
mer High School, Bessemer, Ala. 

D. L. Taylor, ’13, has been elected to 
teach English, Latin, and manual train¬ 
ing in the Barbour County High School, 
Clio, Ala. 

E. C. Leach, ex-’13, and J. R. Campbell, 
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T4, arc attending the Summer Session 
of the University of Chicago, in prepara¬ 
tion for work in the English department 
at Auburn next year. 

Kirk Newell, ex-’13, will be physical 
director at Riverside Academy, Gains- 
ville, Ga., next session. 

A. R. Gissendanner, T3, will teach 
animal husbandry in the Sixth District 
Agricultural School, Hamilton, Ala., next 
year. 

P. Molyneux, T3, is with the Van 
Antwerp Drug Company, Mobile, Ala. 

R. W. Riddle, ’13, will be assistant in 
physics at Auburn next year. 

C. W. Watson, T3, and Joe Calloway, 
T3, will be assistants in chemistry next 
session. 

F. E. Boyd, ’14, will be assistant in 
Agriculture at Auburn next session. 

J. I,. Prosser. ’14, will be assistant in 
drawing and machine design at Auburn 
next session. 

R. F. A. Benson, ’14, will be instructor 
in the machine shop at Auburn next ses¬ 
sion. 

J. M. White,T4, will be assistant in the 
Lbrar ,r at auburn nex* session. 

H. H. Sterling, ex-14, is in the employ¬ 
ment of the T. C. I. and R. R. Co., Bir¬ 
mingham, Ala. 

Elderado G. Queral, ’14, is doing work 


as veterinary surgeon for the Cuban Re¬ 
public at Puerto-Parde, Cuba. 

M. W. Crenshaw, ’14, will take the ap¬ 
prentice course with the Westinghouse 
Electric Manufacturing Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa., next year. 

T. R. Deakin, ’14, will take the ap¬ 
prentice course with the General Elec¬ 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

E. M. Lindsey, ’14, will take the ap¬ 
prentice course with the General Elec¬ 
trical Co., Schenectady, N. Y., next year. 

C. A. Stewart, ’14, will take the ap¬ 
prentice course with the Westinghouse 
Machine Company, Pittsburg, Pa., next 
year. 

Jno. R. Lester, ’14, and O. K. Seyforth, 
14, are taking Summer courses in the 
University of Wisconsin, preparatory to 
work at Auburn next year. 

C. W. Culpepper, T4, and A. Foster, 
ex-’14, have been chosen as assistants 
in botany at Auburn for this Summer 
and next session. 

C. A. Basore, ’14, will be post-graduate 
assistant in mining engineering at Au¬ 
burn next session. 

0. Brown, ex-’14, will be assistant in 
horticulture at Auburn next year. 

Mr. Stuart Tickner, ’07, will be assist¬ 
ant in civil engineering at Auburn next 
session. 
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BOOK BINDING 

IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 

LIBRARY BINDING, including Public, Uni¬ 
versity, Professional, School, and Private, given 
special attention. Everything in Books, Maga¬ 
zines, Journals, Etc. 

My Specialty: Promptness, Ac cur racy, Honest 
Work, Moderate, Prices. 

My Rejerences: Any or all my customers. Let 
me give you a Jevu. 

PAUL F. ROTHPLETZ 

Room 10 Potter Bldg. 19i7 1-2 First Ave. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


New York 

O. ELLERY EDWARDS, Jr., ’94 

ATTORN E Y-AT-LAW 
Patents, Trade-Marks, Copyrights 

Woolworth Building 

Birmingham, Ala 

W. K. TERRY, ’90 

ATTO R N E Y-AT-L A W 
Room 1618, Jefferson County Bank Building 

Birmingham, Ala. 

MARTIN J. LIDE, 02 

CONSULTING ELECTRICAL 

and MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


Atlanta, Ga. 

A. M LLOYD LABORATORY 

ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS 


Andrew M. Lloyd, ’89 


Wm. C. Dumas 


Washington, D. C 

JOHN H. HOLT, ’93 

UNITED STATES AND 

FOREIGN PATENTS 

TRADE MARKS 

McGill Building. 


A “Square Deal” 

@ for everybody is the “Spald¬ 
ing Policy.” We guarantee 
each buyer of any article 
bearingthe Spalding trade¬ 
mark that such article will 
give satisfaction and a rea- 
-U.S.PAT- sonable amount of service. 




Economy 

Uniforms 

ARE 

The 

Famous 

Kalamazoo 

Made to wear well, fit 
well, and give perfect 
satisfaction. 

That is why A. P. I. 
cadets have worn them 
for many years. 

Headquarters for mili¬ 
tary equipments. 

THE 

hcnderson-Am«s Co. 

Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


C. & P. Phone, Mt. Vernon, 4692-M 

BOOK-BINDING 

Prayer Books, Bibles, 

Magazines, Journals, Etc. 

OUR SPECIALTY 

LIBRARY BINDING. 

SPECIAL PRICES TO PUBLIC, UNIVERSITY 
AND COLLEGE LIBRARIES. 

Old Books Repaired. 

Milton P. Henneman 

326 N. Howard St., BALTIMORE, MD. 


C. L. Ruth & Son 
Jewelers - Opticians 

15 Dexter Avenue - Montgomery, Ala. 

Special attention given to spectacle repairing 


74 N, Broad St.. Atlanta. Ga. 


Send for our Catalogue. 
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BOWEN 

TEACHERS’ 

AGENCY 


Personally recommends deserving 
teachers for all classes of Teaching 
Positions. There is a good position 
for every First-Class Teacher in 
Alabama, if you are available. Let 
us help you find a suitable position. 
Write today for particulars. 

JOHN S. THORN, Manager 

1021-22 First National Bank Building 
BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


Starr, Richmond, Trayser, 
Remington Pianos. 

—Piano Players 

Are sold direct from the factory. 

This means that you purchase the highest- 
grade Piano at the lowest manufacturers’ price. 
We have our representatives to deliver and to 
see that the Piano purchased from us is put in 
your home in perfect condition. 

Any one of these Pianos is not an experi¬ 
ment. It is the result of more than a third of 
a century’s untiring effort and development. 

Terms can be arranged to suit your conven¬ 
ience. Write for catalog, prices, etc. 

The Starr Piano Co. 

MANUFACTURERS 

108-112 Dexter Avenue, Montgomery, Ala. 
1820 Third Avenue, Birmingham, Ala. 
Factories: Richmond, Ind. 


The Silver Series of Modern Language 

Text-Books. 

Prepared under the editorial direction of Adolphe Cohn, Professor of the Romance Lan¬ 
guages and Literatures in Columbia University. 

GERMAN 

A German Grammar —By George Theodore Dippold, Ph.D., recently Professor of Mod¬ 
ern Languages, in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 375 pp., $1.10 

An Elementary German Reader —By Frederick Lutz, A. M.. Professor of Modern Lan¬ 
guages, Abion College. 339 pp., $1.00 

Fischer’s Germany and the Germans— Edited by A. Lodeman, A.M., late Professor of 
German, Michigan State Normal College. 139 pp., with maps, 60 cents 

Kraner and Jacobsen. Tschokoi Widango: Two German Tales —Edited by Max 
Lentz, formerly Principal of Paterson (N. J ) Academy. 115 pp., 40 cents 

FRENCH 

Douay’s French Reader —By Gaston Douay, Assistant Professor of French, Washington 
University. 307 pp., $1.00 

A Scientific French Reader —By F. H. Dake,Instru:tor in French, Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology. 344 pp., illustrated, $1 00 

Through France and the French Syntax —By Robert L. Sanderson, Assistant Professor 
of French, Yale University. 16S pp., with colored map, 65 cents 

SPANISH 

An Elementary Grammar of the Spanish Language —By L. A. Loiseaux, Adjunct 
Professor in the Romance Languages and Literatures, Columbia University. 200 pp., 90 cents 
An Elementary Spanish Reader —By L. A. Loiseaux. 162 pp., 90 cents 

Spanish Composition —By L. A. Loiseaux. 121 pp., 75 cents 

Write for our complete catalogue of Modern Language Texts. 

SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY GEO wT^c^Xbum,L 








Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

“ AUBURN” 

The Oldest School of Technology in the South 

69 Professors and Instructors 
830 Students 

20 Well Equipped Laboratories 
Next Session Begins Wednesday, September 9, 1914. 

New Buildings: Smith Dining Hall, Carnegie Library, Agricultural Hall, Broun 
Engineering Hall, Dairy and Horticultural Laboratories and 
Greenhouses. 

- "" • —D EPARTMENT S = = 

I. Engineering AND Mines— Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, Chemical 
and Mining Engineering, Architecture, Metallurgy, Mechanic Arts, Technical 
Drawing, Machine Design, Etc. 

II. AGRICULTURAL Sciences. —Agriculture, Horticulture, Animal Industry 
Botany, Entomology, Chemistry and Pharmacy. 

III. ACADEMIC —History, English, Mathematics, Latin, German, French, 
Physics and Astronomy, Political Economy, Psychology. 

IV. Veterinary Medicine. 

EXPENSES —Free tuition to residents of Alabama. $20.00 to non-residents 
Board in Dormitory and with private families. 

For Catalogue and Further Information Address 

CHARLES C. THACH, President auburn, ala. 



Mention The Alumnus. 








